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Watering-place Toilettes. 
See illustration on front page. 

Fig. 1.—This French dress for afternoon in 
midsummer is made of silk muslin of a pale lav- 
ender shade over silk of the same tint combined 
with Mechlin lace. The plain round skirt of lav- 
ender silk or of sarah has a box-pleated panel 
on the left side trimmed with two lengthwise 
frills of lace held by bows of lavender ribbon. 
Figured silk muslin forms the over-skirt, in com- 
bination with wide Mechlin lace. 
plain surah under lace opens over a plastron of 
the lace, and has full gathered sleeves of the lace 
without lining. These full sleeves and the plas- 
tron with high lace collar are stylish features of 
new French dresses. Pale Suéde gloves in mous- 
quetaire shape. Black kid slippers, and clocked 
heliotrope stockings. 

Fig. 2.—This graceful dress is of heliotrope 
silk combined with white wool lampas drapery, 
and is ornamented with white crape dotted and 
edged with Venetian gold beads. The round 
skirt of the dark heliotrope silk has a side panel 
of beaded crape and an over-skirt of the whiie 
jampas.) This fine wool lampas has armure de- 
signs, and is taken double to form. pointed apron, 
and double points or wings in the back. The 
heliotrope corsage has a plastron of white wool, 
and is décolleté in front and back, with a pointed 
border of the crape on the pointed neck. 
of the silk also edge the front, and a pointed bor 
der of crape is on the end of this waist. Demi 
long sleeves with tabs of the silk opening over 
erape. Long Suéde gloves. White silk stock- 
ings, and slippers of the heliotrope silk 
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*“ Harper's Youne Pror.e deserves to be successful. 
The pictures are first-rate; all young people will be 


charmed with them, and with the short humorous 
stories.”"—Literary World, London, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Iuiustraten Weekty 


Two articles on the enrrent number will be of 
great interest to boys who are spending ther vaca- 
: One os * Hints Srom 
a Champion Swimmer,” the * hints” he tng Commu 
necated by Gustayk Scunpstrrom, the chamynon 
long-distance sw»mmer of America, the other, the 
first of a series of “Canoe Talles.” by the Com- 
ntodore of the New York Canoe Club 

Both articles are accompanied by dllustrations, 
the Commodore's by a beautiful engraving, entitled 


“CANOEING ON LAKE GEORGE.” 


tion on sea, lake, or river 


A seasonable article, and one that wail appeal to 
young people who dre enjzoying a long visit to sea- 
side or other holiday resorts, is “ A ’Seursion,” by 
Mary Gay Hompureys. Ju the form of a story 
it shows the happy effects of the day excursions to 
the sea-shore provided for the children of the poor 
by more than oye charitable institution an New 
York ety The article is illustrated by Jessix 
Sa#EPHERD. 

“ Right Angles and Beanty,a Tale of Thabet,” 
is the title of a humorous story by Juttan Mac- 
nus, with three amusing illustrations. 


| SupscripTion Price, $200 per Yrar. 

A specimen copy of Haxrrr’s Youne Prorie 
will be sent on receipt of four eents an postage- 
stamps, 
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Our next number mill contain a Patrenx-SHREt 
SUPPLEMENT, with mumerons full-sized patterns, v! 
lustrations, and deagriptions of Lapies’ MounTain 
and Sra-sipk Dressks, Mipscemuer Torcerres ; 
Morninc Wrappers; Lanimes’ Unper-Cioruine , 


Daessinc Sacqurs, Cottars, Currs, and Cuemt- 
SETTES ; 


Srockines and Hanpkercuiers , CHIL- 
pren’s Surts, Ambrordered Portiéres, Tea Costes, 
Embroidery Patterns, etc., ete. , with chorce liter 
ary and artistic attractions, 





“WEE FOLK, SMA’ FOLK.” 
FF ever the old fancies of fatry-land ap- 

pear as though they might be things of 
reality, it 1s when the depth of summer 
causes every greenshawe to invite the ima- 
gination, and moonlight upon velvet sward 
seems made for something more than merely 
mortal feet, and we revert to beings of the 
supernatural with superior powers of joy. 

It is not the larger fairy of the Arab and 
Persian conjuration that aronses our mar- 
velling at this time, the Aditya or the Peri, 
nor the stately fairy of the Itahan song led 
by the Fata Morgana, nor the White Ladies 
of Normandy, nor those of the forest of 
Brezeliande in Brittany, not the beautiful 
Wild Women of the Wanderberg, nor is it 
those Sehirim of Talmudical tradition, off- 
spring of Adam in the hundred and thirty 
years following his eating of the frnit of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, dark 
spectres and spirits of gloom; nor yet is if 
the stont little long-coated Neapolitan man 
who leads people to buried treasure, nor any 
of the Undines or water-nixies. 

It is none of these, but it is the elves of 
merry England, of SHAKESPEARE, and of the 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream, who, if they were 
out of their meridian in the Athenian forest, 
yet gave it a charm that dryad and oread 
never did. It is these first cousins of the 


The corsage of | 





Danish elle-folk, and the fées of France, the 
handsome little fées who dance in rings as 
more northern fairies do, gallop great horses 
astride their necks, guiding them by the 
mane, and leave their babies for changelings 
in the cradles of the peasants, who, if they 
are neither the foolish follets that haunt 
houses invisibly, nor quite the brownies, 
nor yet the alfs of the Eddas, whiter than 
the sun, nor even the “still people” who 
handle the precious things beneath the 
earth, are also neither exactly the Norwe- 
gian nisses nor the long - bearded “little 
wights” of Bavaria, but are all the same as 
the lovely Gaelic fairies dressed in green, 
who frolic by the light of moon and stars, 
who give gifts and make happiness, and 
catching a mortal out-doors asleep, keep 
him with them a hundred years or so. 

They are tiny beings, these creatures who 
so long ago took captive our childish fan- 
cies, Who tilt on the tops of the tall grasses, 
who anoint your eyes, if you please them, 
so that they can be seen by you, and hitting 
you a back-handed clip whieh you do not 
feel, but which leaves you a black and blue 
mark, for any misdemeanor, vanish from 
yoursight. They are the people who appear 
at the birth of the baby and endow it with 
good fortune—a gay, lilting, innocent little 
people who live only for pleasure and kind- 
ness and the bliss of their own wild sweet 
life. They have a queen—possibly it is 
Titania still—and a king, whom we would 
call Oberon, if there were not the Elf King’s 
tune which everybody knows, as the story 
goes, but nobody ever sings nowadays, for 
should a fiddler touch its first notes on his 
strings, he could never leave off playing till 
he could catch breath and be quick-witted 
enough to begin to play it backward. They 
are the people who stole Tamerlane away, 
to whose love he gave the word to lie in 
wait and lay hands on him and hold him 
fast, althongh he should change at first in 
her arms to a wild wolf-and a roaring flame 
when the Fairy Queen led ont the jingling 
procession of her court at the dead of night. 
They also steal the child from the cradle, it 
is true, but it is because ‘they love it so; 
and every one loves them, every one believes 
in them, every one looks for them with a 
lurking fancy that that especial glance may 
be the one to find them. 

On the autumn night when the voice of 
the ericket is thin and low, and the grass- 
hopper is a seldom sight, we do not look for 
these elves of ours, nor on a winter night, 
whose icy spears could lay low the whole 
multitude of them. But on those summer 
nights when the moon is full, and pours a 
glamour of unreal light, neither splendor nor 
shadow, into the gray-gréen hollows and 
dark glooms of thicket, wood, and way-side ; 
then we fancy every nook to be full of the 
strange life that is not ours, and yet has 
something of ourselves in-it; and if we look 
for it, who shall say us nay ? 

Probably there are few people of any im- 
agihation at all who, having been told the 
usual fairy stories in their childhood—not 
those of the books, but those which pass 
from mouth to mouth, and are most often 
related to wondering ears and eyes by the 
Irish girl who knows that every word is true 

ever quite cease to hold some one thread 
of the old faith, and if they themselves are 
not on the lookout for the “little people,” 
vet conjecture whether some other eyes may 
not be more fortunate than theirs—people 
who still have a regard for the weed called 
“ shepherd’s-purse” becanse it is the money 
of the fairy folk, who qnestion whether if 
they ate fern-seed they might not really see 
the elves, who have still some caution as to 
arousing the old fairy power of the herb 
called “ love-in-idlevess,” and who wonder 
if the sunbeam slanting full of motes may 
not, after all, be, as they used to think, full 
of the fairy people. Blessed illusion, if ever 
so trifling! for it keeps fresh and dewy just 
one blossom of youth’s fancies, and carries 
youth itself a span’s-length further still—for 
who ever heard of fairies growing old? And 
while the things of youth are still young, 
shall we not be young with them? 








WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL. 


7 HENEVER any institution is organized as 
a school, it is exposed to the temptation to 
underrate all other schools. It is'to be feared 
that Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in addressing the 
Summer School of Philosophy at Concord, has 
fallen into this error. In her late lecture on 
Dante she charges the present age with being un- 
heroic*in its love affairs, the young people with 
being too mercenary, the marriages too worldly. 
But side by side with the Concord seminary there 
exists a school much wider, meeting in a great 
many academie groves instead of one, mustering 
a hundred thousand pupils instead of a hundred, 
and keeping up longer sessions than all the phil- 
osophic schools put together. This is the school 
of the eminent professor known to the heathen 
world as Cupid, with all the Muses and the Graces 
to uct as his * faculty,” and with a corner of every 
newspaper in the land to announce the names of 





his graduates, linked two and two, honoris causa. 
All the charges urged, however gently, by Mrs. 
Howe are denied by this older—yet ever youth- 
ful—academie authority. The “heroic mode of 
loving” is not “lost” ; the “desire for true eompan- 
ionship” has not perished. Cupid takes care of 
that, and it is by a careful observation of his pu- 
pils and his graduates that the matter is to be 
determined. . 

Somewhere in Addison's Spectator there is the 
confession of a French lady, who says that how- 
ever inexorably she nay have guarded her heart 
all winter long, the month of May finds her pow- 
erless. This means that Cupid has then opened 
his school; and as Dante and Petrarch at once 
enrolled themselves in it, so have myriads of 
others. Dante found himself in love with Bea- 
trice at a May party when both were about nine 
years old, and even American precocity cannot 
begin much earlier. Mrs. Hlowe i, of course, 
right in claiming that the Dantean age was one 
of more marked idealism in art and of more ex- 
uberant expression in words; but the question 
now is not of literature, but of life; and when it 
comes to that, the summer school of Cupid takes 
care of it. To the coldest maid, the most prac- 
tical or cynical youth, he brings some one season 
of romance, for which, while it lasts, no vision of 
Dante can be too high, no sonnet of Petrarch too 
passionate. All differences of period, of race, of 
temperament, are subordinated to this one great 
influence, just as the shyest birds have their nest- 
ing-time, and the driest lichen on the rock its pe- 
riod of fruitage. However it may be in other 
countries, the vast majority of marriages among 
ourselves are not unions of ambition or of world- 
ly benefit, such as one hears discussed so openly 
in England and in France, but are in a sense love 
marriages ; that is, they are marriages of personal 
preference, coming as near to true love as the 
temperaments or capacities of the parties permit, 
It is the good fortune of Mrs. Howe, as at once a 
reformer and a woman of society, to touch upon 
a good many social circles, but let her Jook through 
the summer’s wooings and weddings of the most 
worldly of these circles—that at Newport, for in- 
stance—and in how many instances Cupid tri- 
umphs over Mammon! The girl who seemed 
utterly spoiled turns from all her rich admirers 
to marry some poor lieutenant in the army, and 
exiles herself to a frontier garrison in Arizona; 
the graceful and charming voung man who could 
have had his choice among heiresses marries a 
penniless widow with two or three children. Grant 
with Mrs, Hewe the many painfully prudent mar- 
riages, the world is saved by the refreshing mul- 
tiplicity of imprudent ones. It is Cupid’s doing; 
these are the graduates of his summer school. 

There is no doubt that in the passing phase of 
‘prose literature the lover has grown somewhat 
colder ; the realistic school is a little impatient of 
him. I have sometimes wondered what my friend 
Mr. Howells would have done with two young 
brothers whom I knew many years ago in Vir- 
ginia, who were simultaneously wooing two fair 
sisters dwelling on a secluded plantation ten miles 
away. Again and again at night, after all their 
own household was in bed, these ardent youths 
would descend the stairs softly, saddle their horses, 
and gallop the ten miles, merely that they might 
look down into the valley at the white walls with- 
in which their charmers were asleep. The long- 
ing look taken, they would gallop back and dream 
lovers’ dreams till daylight. In the hands of Mr. 
Howells or Mr. James, I fear the expedition never 
would have been accomplished; the two young 
men would have had to interchange so much 
searching self-analysis while saddling their horses 
that they never would have got beyond the stable 
door. Yet all this actually happened, and, with 
due deference to the “realists,” it is probably 
happening all over the country to-day. If it does 
not get into literature, so much the worse for lit- 
erature; but Mrs. Howe is not pledged to any 
particular passing theory in that direction, and is 
able to see youth as it is, even the romantic and 
impassioned side of it. Let her think over the 
confidences she herself has received from young 
people, and ask herself if there is really nothing 
ideal and wnreasonable left in the world, even in 
fashionable society. .Even the girls who elope 
with coachimen may in this respect be a fair set- 
off for those who secure husbands with titles; 
the marriages of the former are certainly more 
unworldly, and probably do not lead, on the av- 
erage, to any greater unhappiness, 

And in comparing our own period with the clas- 
sic ages of Italian song, we must also remember 
that there was then an element of incotsistency 
which is not now so obvious, because of an im- 
proved moral’standard. Petrarch wrote some of 
his mostelevated strains for Laura when his ties on 
earth were to a much more ignoble love; and it 
is generally admitted—though none of the Con- 
cord philosophers seem to refer to it—that there 
was the same inconsistency in the life of Dante 
On the other hand, we all know men as well as 
women, in our comparatively prosaic American 
life, who, after losing the object of an early love, 
have kept themselves thenceforward clear of all 
other attachivents, both spiritual and sensual. 
Which is nobler, which more truly heroic, to im- 
mortalize one’s Beatrice or Laura, and then swerve 
from her memory, or to leave one’s love unspoken, 
but unstained ? { 








FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON, 
XXXII. 


HILE melons and peaches are the typical 
August fruits, except, perhaps, in the ex- 

treme Eastern and Northern States, the monthly 
list shows an abundance of plums, summer pears, 
and early grapes. The smaller fruits are on the 
wane, the raspberries ending early in the month, 
and the whortleberries and blackberries about the 
middle; red and black currants continue through- 








out the month. Okra, tomatoes, egg-plant, and 
green corn are plentiful and excellent; and the 
summer fish afford an acceptable variety at ta- 
ble,among the cheapest being sturgeon, ray, or 
skate, green turtle, lobsters, and mussels; Stur- 
geon, for which several recipes were given in 
No. XXV., sells for eight or ten cents a pound ; 
it is good if sliced, dipped in a French salad 
dressing, and broiled, the dressing being heated 
and poured over it after it is cooked; it may be 
roasted at an open fire and served in place of 
roast veal, with drawn butter sauce; cold stur- 
geon is good sealloped, or made into balis or 
croquettes and fried. Porgies, skate, cod, lhad- 
dock, butter-fish, and blue-fish all are plentiful 
this month, except in the event of continued cold 
storms, ranging from six to twelve cents a pound ; 
perch and bass are usually from ten to fifteen 
cents. Soft crabs are abundant and cheap; lob- 
sters, either boiled or alive, are from ten to twelve 
cents; mussels run through the month at about 
twenty-five cents a peck; they are excellent 
pickled, stewed, or scalloped. Among the new 
smoked and salted fish are smoked sturgeon at 
about eighteen certs, salmon at twenty-five, and 
mackerel at twenty cents a pound; new salted 
mackerel sell for from ten to fifteen cents each, 
codfish from eight to twelve cents, and tongues 
and sounds at about ten cents, 

The usual summer prices will prevail for meats 
unless the newly inaugurated scheme for estab- 
lishing direct communication between the East 
and the great plains of the Northwest, and put- 
ting beef upon the New York tmarket with- 
out the intervention of the middle-men should 
prove successful; such a result ought to insure a 
decrease in price to consumers of three orThore 
cents on a pound. Poultry is generally in good 
condition in August, especially spring chickens 
and ducks and goslings; the first are from 
twenty to twenty-five cents a pound, and the last 
two from twenty to thirty; either of these birds, 
roasted or broiled, will be found delicious; they 
should be served with green salad or tart oranges. 
The large game birds do not come into market un- 
til the first of September, but woodcock are prime 
this month at from seventy-five cents to $1 50 a 
pair; snipe range from fifty cents to $2 a dozen, 
and reed-lirds at about $1. Venison and ante- 
lope are the principal large game, selling at from 
twenty-five to thirty-five cents a pound: unless 
very fat and tender, both are to be improved by 
being laid for a day or longer in equal parts of 
vinegar and water, with pepper or ginger to keep 
off the flies; the use of salt is undesirable; the 
meat may be broiled, baked, roasted, or stewed ; 
the pickle may be used in part for the gravy. 
Among the vegetables most abundant this month 
are white and yellow summer squashes, at from 
five to twenty-five cents each; new beets, car- 
rots, and white turnips at three and five cents a 
bunch; Russia turnips bring about twenty-five 
cents a peck; lettuce thirty-five cents a dozen, 
fresh mushrooms twenty-five cents a quart (ex- 
cellent for broiling, frying, or stewing), and toma- 
toes, for cooking or salads, at about five cents a 
quart. A most delicious summer breakfast dish 
is the McKay cream tomatoes; very ripe sound 
tomatoes are to be peeled, sliced, and then served 
with cream and powdered sugar; if they are 
first thoroughly cooled in the ice-box, they are 
most refreshing and wholesome. 

Cueumbers large enough for salads or cooking 
are about a cent each, or two to three dollars a 
thousand; gherkins and small cucumbers for 
pickling are about four dollars a thousand ; of 
the latter the East India gherkins and tiny Rus- 
sian cacumbers are the best varieties. Red pep- 
pers for seasoning and pickling cost five cents a 
bunch, and green ones a cent each ; the latter are 
now prime for pickling, and are best stuffed with 
string-beans, cabbage, cauliflower, and onions. 
Cauliflower costs about fifteen cents a head, red 
cabbage five to ten, and white cabbage from three 
cents upward ; string-beans, Lima beans, and but- 
ter beans all sell for about twenty cents a half peck, 
as also do green peas, which generally end with 
the month. White Connecticut onions are worth 
about $1 50 a barrel, and.red varieties a fifth less ; 
both sorts cost ten cents a quatt; small silver 
onions for ‘pickling cost double, and the large 
Spanish sell for $2 a box, or retail for ten cents 
a pound. Egg-plant sells at from five to twenty 
cents, green okra at twenty cents a hundred, and 
sweet-corn about fifteen cents a dozen; Long Isl- 
and evergreen corn is generally worth $1 50 to 
$2 a hundred. 

Every year sees the fruit market more profuse- 
ly supplied, as the area of cultivation is extend- 
ed, and the facilities for transportation increased. 
The berries are disappearing, but red and black 
currants can be bought at from eight to ten cents 
a pound, The local pear supply is chiefly Seckel 
and early sugar pears, which sell at from ten to 
twenty-five cents a quart; boxes of large Califor- 
nia Birtletts, containing six or seven dozen pears, 
cost from $3 to 84, and retail at about five cents 
each; Southern Bartletts are three to five cents 
each, and Jerseys about two, or ten cents a quart. 
Domestic and Southern plums are from ten to 
twenty-five cents a quart, and fine California fruit 


some thirty cents adozen. Delaware peaches dur- - 


ing August range from fifty cents to $3 a~basket, 
the finest being rare-ripes and Crawfords; the 
large yellow Jersey Mellicatoons, of luscious fla- 
vor, average $2 a basket until late in the month; 
the Southern peaches are usually packed in crates 
which contain about one-third of a bushel. Water- 
melons cost from ten to seventy-five cents each, 
and Southern musk-melons five cents to twenty- 
five ; fine Hackensack melons are worth twenty to 
thirty cents each. Good musk-melons are firm in 
flesh, not too yellow, spicy in odor and flavor, and 
have the rind covered with a rough net-work. 
The local grape supply is chiefly of the black va- 
ricties, which reach the market the second and 
third week in August; the Concords do not usu- 
ally come in until early in September. Grapes 





come in cases of from ten tu thirty-six pounds, 
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only the firmest kinds being packed in large 
quantities. Deleware grapes are from fifteen to 
twenty cents, the greenish-white Niagaras about 
fifteen, white Sweetwaters twenty-five, California 
Tokays from twenty to thirty, aud Concords from 
three to fifteen, according to the supply; green 
grapes, for preserving and pickling, cost from 
three to five cents a pound. Crab-apples for 
preserving are seventy-five cents or $1 a basket, 
Limes and lemons, from ten to twenty-five cents 
a dozen, are excellent for preserving and pickling. 
The new dried fruit are Southern apples at five 
to ten cents a pound, and peaches at thirteen to 
fifteen. Before huckleberries are out of market 
young house-keepers should make themselves fa- 
miliar with those two favorite New England hot 
breads — huckleberry biscuit and spider-cake 
Any good biscuit dough will serve, to be lightly 
mixed with berries, and then baked about half 
an hour. 

Sour-milk biscuit is made by mixing flour with 
sour milk, and soda enough to sweeten the milk, 
usnally a heaping teaspoonful toa pint. The soda 
may either be sifted into the flour, with an equal 
quantity of salt, or dissolved in the milk and then 
mixed with the flour. A more uniform excellence 
is secured by the first method. From two to four 
tablespoonfuls of shortening may be rubbed or 
chopped into the flour before it is wet with the 
milk, if a rich biscuit is desired, and enough flour 
should be used to make a dough soft enough to 
be easily cut or moulded in biscuit form, When 
there is no sour milk on hand, sweet milk or cold 
water may be used, and two heaping teaspoon 
fuls of any good baking-powder sifted with one 
of salt and a quart of flour. A seant even tea- 
spoonful of soda and two of cream of tartar 
may be sifted together and used with a heaping 
quart of flour and a teaspoonful of salt instead 
of baking-powder. The advantage of any good 
baking-powder over cream of tartar and soda 1s 
that the proportions are chemically correct, and 
the quality of the ingredients uniform. But little 
importance is to be attached to the large-lettered 
comparative chemical analyses of different baking- 
powders which are published periodically. The 
safe test is successful results. No manufacturer 
will hazard his business by persistently putting 
on the market an article which is calculated to 
disappoint customers ; in fact, there is so much 
competition in this line that inferior goods are 

_ unsalable. 

Huckleberry spider-eake or bannock is made 
like biscuit, and cooked over the fire in an old 
fashioned spider, or iron frying-pan with short 

egs, a little butter being used to keep the cake 
from burning. If a deep round pan is laid over 
the spider loosely, the cooking will be facilitated, 
but care must be taken not to confine the heat 
so as to create steam, for that would destroy the 
crispness of the cake. While the under side is 
browning, the cake should occasionally be lifted 
from the pan with a cake-turner or a 
bladed knife, and, when brown, it 
turned withgut Until one 
expert, a buttered tin plate may be turned over 
the top of the cake and the spider reversed upon 
it. The cake thus loosened can easily be slipped 
back into the spider, and the cooking finished 
Raised bread dough may be used for either bis 
euit or spider-cake, the bernes being lightly 
stirred into it when it is ready to bake.” All 
these forms of bread are served hot with plenty 
of good butter 

Nearly all house-keepers are familiar with sev 

eral methods of cooking ripe tomatoes, but the 
fullowing hints for using green ones may prove 
acceptable to those who have sinall gardens of 
their own. For stewed tomatoes, wash and slice 
them, stew them for half an, hour with half a 
cupful each of crumbs and butter, and a ltigh 
seasoning of pepper and salt to each quart. 
Omit the salt, pepper, butter, and crumbs, and 
stew the sliced green tomatoes with half a cup 
ful of vinegar to a quart, and sugar enough to 
sweeten, and use them with cold meat as a 
sauce, or for pies. Some fine celery will be 
marketed this month, and the suggestion may be 
made, as it becomes more abundant, to cut it like 
asparagus, boil it in salted boiling water on/y we 
til tender, but not at all watery, and ‘serve it hot 
with salt, pepper, and butter, or with white sauce, 
or cold with French salad dressing or mayon- 
nase. The celery also may be cut in half-inch 
pieces and washed, to a quart so prepared add 
a quarter of a pound of cheese grated, a pint of 
any good gravy or sauce, and alternate layers 
of bread-crumbs. Season each layer with salt 
and pepper, dust the top with crumbs, and dot it 
over with butter’ Bake the celery for half an 
hour, or until it is tender, and serve it hot as a 
vegetable. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MIDSUMMER NOVELTIES. 


SILK MULL, 


LATE importation of midsummer novelties 
JA. from the most fashionable Paris houses 
shows some beautiful dresses of the mousseline de 
soie, or silk muslin, which is the favorite fabric 
this season with French women, This 1s a thin 
smooth gauze, continuously woven, with fine lus- 
tre, and so soft that it does not wrinkle or crease 
It comes in cashmere colors and designs, and is 
called India muslin by dealers; dull red and 
moss green parallel lines and intricate figures are 
on cream white grounds, palms are strewn over 
pale blue or rose surfaces, while most stylish of 
all are the palm stripes, with three rows of small 
palms of different colors forming stripes which 
alternate with white or faded rose or crel blue 
stripes. The great width of this thin fabric— 
fifty-four inches—makes. it convenient for dra- 
, and the custom is to use it as a transparent 
over silk of another color, while its only trim- 
ming is button-holed scallops on its edges. It 
is used in combiuation with cream-tiuteu nets— 














either point d’esprit, or Oriental, or Malines— 
and its garniture is quaintly tinted watered rib- 
bons. One elaborate dress is cashmere palm- 
striped mull made over plain blue silk, with some 
figured ecru net and moss green watered ribbon. 
The blue silk foundation skirt has a flounce of 
the mull eight inches wide at the foot, put on 
straight, quite scant, without heading, and seal- 
loped on the lower edge, falling on a pinked 
flounce of the pale blue silk. The front breadth 
of this skirt is veiled from the belt down with 
figured écru net put on loosely, dropping like a 
puff on the flounce, and caught up by moss green 
bows. The over-dress is a polonaise, with the 
waist gathered on a blue silk lining, which shows 
a chemisette to match that on the skirt. The 
full drapery of the polonaise is added below the 
hips, falls open from the waist in front, and is 
edged with a four-inch ruffle of mull scalloped 
with needle-work, The stripes are made to 
taper beautifully on the corsage of this dress, 
and are held in front by a belt of the green rib- 
bon three inches wide, curved in the middle, and 
fastened on the left by a rosette. The novel 
feature is the loose mutton -leg sleeves, each 
made of a single piece of the mull much larger 
than the silk lining, and shaped by pleats crossing 
from the elbow to the middle front arm ; a gath- 
ered double frill or puff of the net with ribbon 
bows trims the end of the sleeve. A second 
silk mull dress with orange, green, and red tri- 
angular lines on white ground is made over 
white silk and trimmed with Valenciennes lace. 
The basque and skirt are tucked lengthwise in 
half-inch tucks, through which white ribbon is 
drawn and falls in loops at the endin lace frills. 
The drapery is in handkerehief points finished 
with a wide hem that has.drawn-work above it; 
feather insertion is also used to join such hems 
to the fabric. The full sleeves have tucks at the 
armhole and wrist to hold the fulness instead of 
being gathered. 





FRENCH BATISTES. 


New French batistes are the thinnest cotton 
fabrics seen among late importations; some of 
these have conventionalized Howers in quaint col- 
oring over old-fashioned buff and pink and lav- 
ender grounds, while others have white embroid- 
ery alinost covering their pea green or sky blue 
surfaces. Full basques, polonaises, and deep 
Spanish flounces ave on these dresses, with shirt 
sleeves full at the top and gathered into a wrist- 
band, Pink batistes are made up in polonaises 
that have lengthwise insertions of Valenciennes 
in the waist and sleeves, and above the hem in 
the three wide gathered flounces that trim the 
lower skirt. 


CRAPE AND SILK DRESSES. 


Lavender, mauve, and heliotrope shades are in 
great favor in Paris, and are seen in dresses of 
crépe de Chine, made with long draperies that 
open up the left side over flounces of embroider- 
ed white lisse, which is more fashionable than any 
of the with meshes. The basque has a 
chemisette of the lisse, with a transparent point 
of it in the sleeves, and is completed behind by 
a wide sash of ribbon, watered ou one side and 
gros grain on the other. This sash has two 
short loops and two very long ends, and instead 
of being strapped, it is tied into shape by narrow 
ribbons of the same kind as that used for the 
sash, forming a miniature sash bow and ends. 
ludia silks with heliotrope clusters on an éeru 
ground make stylish dresses trimmed with écru 
point d’esprit aud square bows of leliotrope rib- 
bon, A puff of the net edges the basque in ver- 
tugadin fashion, and is headed by a band of the 
ribbon laid in folds.. Other India silks have fine 
gathered flounces édged with Valenciennes lace 
two inches wide covering the skirt, and on this 
falls shavply poirited drapery in front and back. 
Still other skirts have finely pleated panels of 
India silk of a plain color set down the sides of 
a skirt of figured silk. Striped heliotrope and 
white India silks are made up with a pleated 
lace front on the skirt partly covered at the top 
by paniers held by large square bows of, 
ribbon. ‘ = 

White folded surah plastrons aze*in round 
waists of striped silk dresses, exténding from 
the neck to the waist lineyapd edged with bre- 
telles of velvet ribbon that are finished by a bow 
on each shoulder, A high dog-collar of velvet 
passes outside the white chimesette, and there is 
a velvet belt fastened by a cut steel or a Rhine- 
stone buckle. “Ends of velvet ribbon falling stiff 
and straight down the front of aprons are seen 
on the newest dresses, and another caprice is 
that of tucking away the scarf-like ends of pa- 
niers ov apron under wide flounces or lace drapery. 
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FEATURES OF NEW DRESSES. 

Full waists and full sleeves are decided features 
of new French dresses. In some of the waists 
the fulness is made without shoulder seams, a 
scarf which is gathered or tucked passing over 
each shoulder from front to back, leaving the 
V space now so popular. To fill in these spaces 
piece net or scalloped laces are used in full gath- 
ers attaclied to a high standing collar made of the 
net laid in folds around the neck, and fastened 
behind or on the left by a bow of ribbon, or else 
in front by five or six tiny bows of ribbon that 
are only a fourth of an inch wide. Lace with a 
scallopped edge is also prettily used for this col- 
lar, being laid in folds around a silk foundation 
collar, with the scallops extending above the silk, 
and fastened behind by a leaf bow of the lace, 
made by gathering the selvages and ends of two 
pieces of lace, sewing them together, and strapping 
them closely, leaving the scallops to curve around 
in leaf shape. 

The new sleeves when lined have the outside 
much larger than the lining (which is in coat- 
sleeve shape), and may be gathered or pleated at 
both ends, or else shaped by cross pleats in the 
bend of the arm. These quaint shapes wiil, it is 








said, find favor with fashionable women who re- 


fused to accept the puffed sleeves introduced two 


or three years ago by English women; they are 
very similar to those in the wsthetic dresses worn 
by artists’ wives and others, but French modistes 
have given them a cachet. that will probably: make 
them successful. They are especially suitable 
for the thinnest lace and mull fabrics, and will 
scarcely be continued in the heavy materials of 
winter dresses, 

Puffed plastrons drawn on cords are on new 
thin dresses, and these are arranged in a point 
in front of the dress, which is gathered in the 
shoulder seams, and a similar corded point that 
is much shorter is in the back of the dress. 

Epaulettes laid in folds from the collar to the 
armholes are on India silk and lace dresses, with 
the fulness that forms the front held in gathers 
beneath, recalling the Garibaldi waists worn a 
generation since. 

The newest ribbon bows are either square or 
round, a sort of rosette being formed of four 
loops with their ends meeting and tightly 
strapped. These are made in different sizes, be- 
ing exceedingly small on the sleeves, larger on 
the front of the corsage, and still larger when 
catching up the drapery on the left side, or else 
ornamenting a lace panel, or forming part of.a 
bridle. 

Flounces of batiste or of India silk are pinked 
in deep scallops that have three or fonr curves 
on each side. These are used on fancifully made 
cotton dresses that are not given to the family 
laundress, but are sent to French scourers to be 
carefully cleaned. 

Four out of ten new French dresses just re 
ceived are made with polonaises. All of these 
over-dresses have full waists gathered or pleated 
on the shoulders with full sleeves. In cotton 
polonaises the skirts are festooned to be very 
full and short like the Trianon dresses, while 
those of lace or of silk mull are so long that 
they cover the skirt beneath. -In one instance 
three breadths of double-width silk muslin are 
used in the skirt of the polonaise. 

The steels in skirt backs are now placed very 
high, and so near the belt that the cushion of 
hair is not required, as the upper steel makes a 
very bouffant tournure, ‘To do this the placket- 
hole of the foundation skirt is made longer, and 
the open placket space slips back and forth on 
the steel across the top. The back breadths of 
the outside skirts are then attached to a sepa- 
rate band, and hooked on each side the belt be- 
heath. 

Veils and gloves are again worn at the sea 
shore, as it is once more fashionable to take care 
of the complexion, instead of getting what was 
formerly called a “stylish tan.’ Long searf 
veils of light gray or écru grenadine are passed 
around the head, crossed behind, and tied under 
the chin or on the left side. Two and a quarter 
yards of grenadine are required, 

White canvas or bison cloth dresses, trimmed 
with apple-green velvet, are in great favor at 
Newpoct and other sea-side resorts, 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConneLy ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, 
& Co.; Lorp & Taytor;-Le Bowritiien Bro- 
THERS; and Stern Brorsers. 





PERSONAT.. 

RoBert BROWNING is a man of the world, a 
mah of society as well as a great poet. He is 
frequently seen in London drawing-rooms, at the 
clubs; und at dinuer parties, A brilliant and ver- 
sulide conversalionalist and a charming compan- 
ion, bis popularity—outside of the literary world 
in which he so distinguished—is easily ac- 
counted for. It isnow' reported that Mr. Bkown- 
ING intends to thatry shortly an American widow, 
Mrs. ARTHUK BRONSON, Who, as Miss De Kay, 
used to be known as one of the most interesting 
and beautiful girls of New York. Mr. Brown- 
ING'S attachment to Mrs. BRONSON was noticed 
quite a long Lime ago, but the engagement has 
ofily been announced recently. 

—Miss Epirn Kin@pon, wiio some assert and 
some deny is to marry Mr. GeorGe GouLpn, a 
son of Mr. Ja¥ GOULD, is one of the prettiest 
and cleverest actresses in Mr. AuGuUsTiIN DALy’s 
company, She has been on the stage only a 
short time, and has made herself popular by ber 
relinement of manner, her Vivacily, and thor- 
ough intelligence. Miss KINGDON belonys to an 
old New England family, aud is highly esteemed. 











Mr. GEORGE GOULD is the heir to a tiundred mil- 
lion dollars, and a particularly able man of affairs. 
He is not seen much in society, and is not espe- 
cially popular, chiefly, without doubt, because 
he cares little for companionship, and is ex- 
tremely reserved. He inherits  thriftiness, 
shrewdness, and temperance from his father. 

—Mr. WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR continues to 
show a decided liking for literary work. He is 
quite satisfied with the public and critical treat- 
ment accorded to his first povel, and it 6 now 
said that he expects to appear soon as a dram- 
alist. 

—A rumor has been started that Mr. Lester 
WALLACK is seriously ill, Mr. WALLACK him- 
self is authority for the statement that he is in 
excellent health, and is enjoying himself quictly 
at Stumford, Connecticut. 

—Mr. C. P. HUNTINGTON, one of the great mill- 
jonaires and railway magnates of the country, 
lis passed through almost the same experience 
which other men new powerful and controllers 
of immense fortunes have passed through. He 
was a poor country boy, and presided at one pe- 
riod over a small shop at Litchfield, Connecti- 
cut. 

—A remarkable invitation was recertitly ex- 
tended to all the poets who happen to dic-ative 
at present in Paris. They were asked to .come 
together in a specially reserved space ut the foot 
of the new monument erected to the memory 
of Lamartine. It is doubtful whether many of 
them look upon LAMARTINE with admiration, 
since he is how much more popular as a prose 
writer than as a poet. 

—The first Casino dance of the season at New- 
port was dull. But one dance given the last 
week was exceedingly brilliant, and drew a 
turong of people to the ball-room. It is be- 
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lieved that the Casino will-be more popular this 
summer than it has been heretofore 


~The late General Van ALen, who_ was 
drowned trom the Umbria while on bis way to 
this country last week, was a charming and 


warm-hearted gentleman of the old sehooel, whe 
had always been distinguished for liberality and 
courtesy, and fora nature fullofgentieness, His 
only son is now both fatheriess and a widower. 
He is very rich, hus a splendid home at New 

port, vand vet has had more than 
sorrow. Ilis three little el 
children of Winttam B. 
abroad. 

The Rev. Dr. SterHen H. Tyne 
to New York a few days ago, only 
again to London, where bh 
neurly all his time. 
he was here shows that he has not lost 
in moral and religious progress here, although 
his Views are somewhat radical: et some 
great open club be founded, with libraries, lec- 
ture-rooms, night schools, ing-ulleys, éven 
billiard-rooms if you will; let there be divine 
services held on Sunday, and perhaps oneée or 
twice a week; let this institution be von-secta 
rian, and with it a vast amount of good may be 
accomplished... Lwish | were able to found such 
an institution, and I hope to be able to do it 
sooner or later.’’ 

—The American Fox-terrier Club will give a 
doyg-show at Newport early in September. The 
purpose of this club is to improve the breed of 
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the English fox-terrier, which, as every one 
knows, is one of the most valuable of the canine 
rice. The club’s members are all well-known 
people. 


There is a more than usually fashionable 
colony at Bar Harbor this summer, mest of the 
leaders being from New York and Philadelphia. 


It is the Philadelphians who have shown special 





energy in organizing a Ladies’ Club there, 
somewhat on the plin of the one that was to 
have been organized in New York early last sen 
son. But New York may have its club, after 
all, as the projectors of it were by no means dis- 
couraged by their first failure. Among the lead 
ers of the colony from this city are Mrs. Van 


Duzer, Mrs. Lawrence, Mrs. Det Monte, Mrs 
Kearney Warren, Mrs. T. B. MusGroye, Mrs. 
GrorGce PLace, Mrs. James L. Bruce, and Mrs 
Witiiam H, VANDERBILT; the last-mentioned 
occupies a cottage with her youngest 
GeonGe VANDERBILT. 

Mr. and Mrs. Epwin D. MorGan, who now 
occupy Mrs. PARAN STEVENS’S villaat Newpor 
Mrs. STEVENS have been ente 
taining recently Mr. J. G. Bexesrorn, of Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Catvert Vaux has made 
ing out the grounds at the 
GRANT monument This plan, whieh 
ple and beautiful, has been accepted. Mr 
has also completed a desi 


son 
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aud, for that matter, others have done the same 
thi But a long time may elapse before the 
monument will be built, as the money already 
obtained is not added to pereeptibly. Phere is, 


for one reason or another, little enthusiasm in 
so good und so national a cause, 

While marriages between distinguished Eng 
lishmen and American girls ure now common 
enough, marriages between distinguished Eng 
women and American men decidedly 
uncommon, That which is about to oecur be- 
tween Lady Maup O«aiLtvy and Mr. Wuire, a 
Colorado millionaire, is partially explained by 
the fact that Lady Oarivy, since the death of 
her busband, has resided chiefly in 7 
and has become thoroughly uequ tinted with the 
people there. 

—Madame Patti will visit this country again 
during the autumn, in company wita ler lus- 


lish are 


Colorade 





band, Madame SCALCHI, and others. When Ma- 
dame Parti departed from New York, more than 
a year ago, she declared that she would not 


probably return. 

The Inte Dexter A. TIAWKINS was one of 
the most prominent members of the Union 
League Club. He was also a man of fine attain 
ment and -culture,and a member of one of the 
conspicuous families of this country. His eld 
est son died not long ago in Europe, and his 
death was a liarsh blow to Mr. HAWKINS. A 
few weeks ugo Mrs. HAWKINS, accompanied by 
her bright young daughter Miss Vrora Haw 
KINS, Stiled for England. They learned of their 
misfortune by-cable, and returned immediately 
to New York. 

—Dr. Joun Hay will spend his summer v: 
cation in Europe. 

Tiere were no American bidders at the first 
sule of the Blenheim collection of pictures in 
London. Most of the paintings which 
were bought exclusively for private 


tere sold 


irelicries ; 
others were purehased for foreign galleties. 
Taken altogether, the sale was not as. produe 


tive as it should have been. The Rubenses were 





evidently the gems of the collection One .pic 
ture by RvusBens, * Venus and ¢ upid Endeayor 
ing to Restrain Adonis froin the Chase,” brought 
$36,000 

—Witiiam Henny Bisnop, the novelist, who 
has made his home on Washington He s for 
the last few years, was lately married to Miss 


Mary D. Jackson, of that 
is still under forty years, 

It is expected that Lady MANDEVILLE will 
Visit this cily next season, and be the guest, us 
usual, of Mrs. WinLiaAM K. VANDERBILT. 


place. Mr. Bishop 





—Miss Heien A. Ames, «a daugliter of Mr 
Frepverick L. Amgs, is to be married to M) 
Rospert C. Hooper. Both are well known in 
Boston, and are representatives of leading fam 
ilies there 

—Since the death of King Lupwie of Bavaria, 
the insane King Orro has been under the delu- 
sion that be is a bird. He has ealled himself 


the great “German double eagle,” and he has 
even built a nest of straw and dry leaves in his 
apartinent. 

—General BOULANGER, who is now a hero in 
France, and why is already described as the fu 
ture master of that country, was born at Rennes, 
the old capital of ancient Brittany, and had an 
English mother. Born humble, be is still the 
inheritor of good blood-stock. His father was 
adawyer. The very name BOULANGER (signify 
ing baker) has started the wits of Paris, who do 
not happen to admire the General, at their usual 
task of satire. A French newspaper which fails 
to make certain reference to a boulangerie wust 
necessarily be friendly to the valiant and popu 
lar Minister of War. It is said that Prince bis 
MARCK regards General BOULANGER with trepi- 
dation. 
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South Kensing- 
ton Designs, 


DADO, 


HIS pretty dado, /; 
from the South ) 
Kensington Royal 


We 
School of Art Nee- /y 


dle-Work, is one of Wp 
Mr. Fairfax Wade's 
graceful designs. It ; 


is intended to be 
worked in appliqué, 
the ground being 
self or neutral col- 
ored cloth; the 
leaves are all of vel- 
vet, in two or per- 
haps three shades of 
green. The effect of 
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out the fashion 
which prevailed 
some years ago of 
disfiguring the piano 
with startling green 
or red fronts, which 
were both exciting 
to the mind and 
hurtful to the eye. 
The design we 
give is worked in 
outline on string-col- 
ored linen with 
bronzy brown crew- 
el, the simplicity 
of material and ex- 
ecution being such 
as brings it within 
the scope of any lady 
who is interested in 


\ 





the large leaves at 








the decoration of her 








the foot of the design 











home, for it can eas- 





is heightened by 





ily be worked in the 





their being worked 
round with featber 
or long and short 


DESIGN FOR DADO.—From tur Sovurn Kenstncton Royat Souoor or Art Neevie-Work. 


stitch, and the veins and principal stems are also accentuated | in corners of the room, and exposing to damp and draught those 
with needle-work. The large flowers are also in appliqué of vari- | domestic friends of ours to which all care is due as forming the 
ous harmonious colors, while the smaller ones are embroidered | pleasure and solace of many a home. 


on the leaves of velvet appliqué. 


The primroses in the fan-shaped The accompanying illustration shows a graceful and suggestive 


part of the design are embroidered on the velvet, and the carna- | pattern for a piano front. This is a simple and inexpensive deco- 


hand by an ama- 
teur, 

We would add 
that for large rooms there is nothing more effective and orna- 
mental than a well-chosen cover for a grand piano, rich and 
harmonious shades of plush being the favorite material. The ac- 
companying design worked in silk may be used for this, in colors 
to suit the fancy. 
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DESIGN FOR PIANO FRONT.—Fxrom tuk Soutu Kensington Rovat Souoor or Art Nespie-Work. 


tions and their leaves are solidly worked in neutral colors on the | ration, which cannot fail to be both pleasant and interesting to the 
cloth ground of the design itself; at the foot a strip of a darker | eye. One of our greatest and most helpful authorities on deco- 
shade of the material is placed, and the lines are worked on this | rative art (Mr. Morris) says, ‘Have nothing in your rooms which 
with coarse crewels in stem stitch. This is a most elaborate | you do not know to be useful, or believe to be beautiful.” These 
work of art, as will be seen from our sketch, which can scarcely | piano fronts may claim to be both, as they are certainly driving 


give a just idea of the patient 
and skilful manner in which 
the design is carried out by the 
accomplished workers to whom 
it was intrusted. 


COU VRE-PIEDS. 


Couvre-pieds have been com- 
ing to the front of late years, 
and there are many now to be 
seen at the Royal School of Art 
Needle -Work which are exam- 
ples of the surprising leaps 
made by the members of the 
school in their various branch- 
es of the art of embroidery, 
and preéminent amongst these 
is the design which is illus- 
trated herewith. It is of al- 
ternate squares of embroid- 
ery and Greek or guipure 
lace, and is also designed by 
Mr. Fairfax Wade. The 
shaded squares in the drawing 
are of lace, in a variety of pat- 
terns; tne larger squares and 
“oblongs” are of linen; it is 
all in one piece, and as the di- 
viding lines are marked by the 
withdrawal of three or four 
threads, great care is necessary 
in chosing a linen of very even 
texture. The lines thus made 
are hem-stitched with gold-col- 
ored silk, and the squares and 
oblongs are embroidered very 
finely and delicately’ with 
shades of gold-colored bobbin 
silk. The work is partly solid 
and partly in outline, and the - 
whole is lined with gold-color- 
ed silk or satin. 

A piece of work like this 
cannot well be surpassed for 
beauty and richness of artistic 
effect; only a section is given in 
the accompanying drawing, but 
it may easily be enlarged to the 
size of a quilt, and worked and 
lined with any color. A work- 
ing pattern will shortly follow. 


PIANO FRONT. 


Our pianos have of late be- 
come objects on which we de- 
light to lavish our prettiest 
embroideries, in the form of 
backs, fronts, and covers. We 
have become aware of our mis- 
take in spoiling their tone by 
setting them against walls or 








The Wife’s Cookery and her Mother-in-Law’s. 
ie husband who has never said to his wife that he declared 
he should like to taste something once more that reealled his 
mother’s cookery, either her squash pies, or her sliced-apple pies, 
or her suet puddings, or her 











doughnuts, or her seed-cakes, 
or her turkey-dressing, or her 
pig’s-head cheese, or what not, 
is an exceedingly rare husband. 
Sometimes this other husband, 


























who is not rare, and whose 
bowels yearn for the good 
things of his mother’s old pan- 
try, admits that the cookery of 
his wife is just as excellent; 
only, he adds, it is different; 
and the solicitude and anxiety, 
the effort and pain and disap- 
pointment, that he gives his 
wife in this struggle with his 
appetite are things not to be 
recounted. But the simple 

















truth is that if one of his mo- 
ther’s pies were set before him 
at the very moment of’ his 
complaint, he, not informed of 


























whence. it came, would go on 
with his complaining, and nev- 
er recognize the old friend of 
his open lunches and stolen 
feasts. It is as likely as not 
that his wife is a far superior 
cook to the cook his mother 
was; she has the increased 
knowledge and appliances of 
the more enlightened. world, 
and hosts of new dishes and 
new flavors for her allies, to- 




















gether with a myriad. new re- 
cipes, and all that Professor 
Blot and Miss Corson and Miss 
Parlow and the rest have done 
for her; and it is not to be 


























supposed that she does not 
take as mucli pains to please 
the palates of her husband and 
children as her mother-in-law 
ever did in like ease. The 
trouble lies in the faet that the 
man’s senses are not the boy's 
senses; the palate that gave 
quick and keeh answers to 
every new sensation is dulled 
by years and habit. But 
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though you talked to him with 
the tongues of angels you 
would never convince him of 
that, or that the trouble lay in 
anything but the fact that his 
wife was brought up by some- 
\ body who was not his mother. 
} J This might be done, though, if 

7 his mother would superintend 


DESIGN FOR COUVRE-PIED. — EMBROIDERY AND ANTIQUE LACE SQUARES. the cooking while his wife 
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went on a long visit. 
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THE BEAUTY OF THE STUDIO. 


A PARIS ATELIER. 
By tHe Autuor or “Joun HALirax, GENTLEMAN.” 

{OME generations since it was considered unnecessary, not to 
WO say impossible, for women to work; in the last generation it 
was often necessary, but never quite “respectable”; in our gen- 
eration it has become not only necessary, but essential—nay, even 
desirable. Whatever be the cause, undoubtedly in this nineteenth 
century a large proportion of our women, old and young, have 
either no masculine protectors at all, or such as are practically 
useless, if not worse than useless, And though I believe that 
nothing will ever abrogate the natural law that woman’s work 
should be within the house if possible, still, when impossible, the 
work must be accepted and done outside it. Working-women in 
all ranks, from our Queen downward, are and ought to be objects 
of respect to the entire community. 

Feeling this strongly, I started one bright March morning to 
investigate an atelier for female students on the south side of Paris 
It was somewhat difficult to find, but at last I was directed to a 
court-yard where, emerging from among some stunted, melancholy 
looking shrubs, a woman pointed to a wooden stair, leading, she 
said, to “atelier.” I mounted, and boldly knocked at the door. 
It opened, disclosing a large room full of easels and artists, all 


feminine, not working, but clustered in groups, and 
chattering in several tongues, English prepondera- 
ting, as only women, and young women, can chatter. 
They did not look particularly tidy, having on their 
working clothes—an apron and sleeves grimed with 
chalk, charcoal, and paint—but all looked intelligent, 
busy, and happy. In the centre was a sort of ros- 
trum, where the model, a picturesque old woman, sat 
placidly. eating her morning bread, and—I hope not 
garlic, but it looked only too like it. 

The working-woman may have a few undesirable 
characteristics, such as an indifference to dress, and 
a tendency to rough hair and not over-clean cuffs 
and collars, but take her for all in all, she is a 
much more interesting person than your idle but- 
terfly, the fashionable young lady. These girls (none 
seemed much past girlhood) were of all nationalities 
—English, American, French, German—and all con- 
ditions in life; some were pretty, some plain, some 
just ordinary, but I did not see one stupid face or 
one bad face among them, and all appeared cheer- 
ful, busy, in earnest. Here is a head—the “ beauty” 
of the studio. There is a French girl, sitting bal- 
ancing her dainty chaussure upon her easel, but 
working steadily all the while. 

I went round the room examining the work, and 
listening to the girls’ pleasant talk. 

“Oh no, madame does not disturb us at all. We 
have been working ever since eight this morning ; 
we are glad of a rest. So is Angela” (the model, 
to whom they all seemed very kind). “We have 
the draped model in forenoons, the nude of after- 
noons. Monsieur ——” (naming the artist, head of 
the atelier) “ gives us instruction—perhaps two min- 
utes each—but we learn most by experience and 
practice, and by criticising one another’s work.” 

Their work seemed to me much above the aver 
age: a little rough, perhaps, being rapidly done, with 
broad effects rather than delicate finishing; nothing 
of the nimini-pimini lady-amateur about it. So-far 
as it went it was realart. The model—an old woman with a book 
on her lap—seemed as much interested in it as the artists. 

“She is a good old soul, Angela, and she sits capitally; but 
none of us can speak much to her; she is Italian.” 

At which I went up and said a few words. 

The old woman, who, having finished munching her crust, was 
just settling herself steady as a statue, with her book on her lap, 
started up, with the black eyes gleaming, and the yellow, leathery 
| fuce growing allalive. “ Did the signora know Rome, and was she 
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going there?” and in a perfect torrent of Italian Angela poured 
herself out—how she was over eighty, and had children and grand- 
children in Rome, which she had left four years ago, and only 
hoped she might live to go back again. ‘“ And the signora is go- 
ing soon ?” added she, clasping her skinny, claw-like fingers on 
my arm, and looking at me with a pathos indescribable. Then, 
seeing the circle of easels formed, she remounted to her place, re- 
opened her book, and was again the mere model. Poor old Angela! 

Two more models, a peasant with a distaff and a lady with her 
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fan, are also favorites at the atelier, which, I 
should say, is exclusively confined to women 
students. But as private models are expensive, 
the young ladies often sit to one another. 

“Tf you will come home with me,” said the 
student I knew best, “I can show you a portrait 
which we all think extremely good; we hope it 
may get into the Salon, Miss while paint- 
ing it found she was spending her money too 
fast, so went higher up, to the very top of the 

There she finished it, in a tiny room 
tld searcely turn round in. So 1 brought 
it down to my room to be on view.” 








pension 
you cot 

“Down” was only au guatriéme, and “ my room” 
not more than twelve feet square; but we found 
the picture a very clever one, It leaned against 
the wall, upon the briek floor, which was covered 
by a serap or two of carpet. The other furni- 
ture consisted of a bed, a table, four chairs, and 
» small washing-stand and toilette apparatus. 
There was also a shelf, whereon stood a teapot, 
a cup and saucer, one or two plates, a vase filled 
with primroses and ivy leaves, and a second sau- 
cer filled with earth, where the tiniest of cowslip 
roots was trying to put out a leaf or two. 

“T hope it will grow, I dug it up in our coun- 
try walk last Sunday,” said the mistress of the 
“Yes, when I light the fire the room 
I had a tea party of six here last 
night; when we give our tea parties we generally 
bring our own teactips and chairs, At this pen- 
sion we are all very friendly, being chiefly Eng- 
lish and Americans. One is lucky enotgh to have 
her mother with her; the rest of us are mostly 
alone. As you say, if one were ill, it would be 
rather lonely; but we seldom are ill; we have no 
time for it. If we were, I am sure we should be 
as kind as we could to one another.” 


’ 


mansion, 
Is verv cosy. 


I asked if they had anything to say to the young | 


men of the same atelier 

“No; our work is quite separate. We seldom 
meet, and we are too busy for any nonsense. 
Still, we girls find amusement in our own quiet 
way. Now and then we go to the theatre, when 
we ean afford it, which is not too often. But you 
must admire the portrait—isn’t it clever ?—and 
my view, the two towers of St. Sulpice, which I 
mean to paint some day. And look at my kettle 
and my frying-par, and my two presses—one for 
provisions, the other for clothes. Yes, indeed, I 
am exceedingly comfortable.” 

And the girl—still only a girl—who not long 
hefore had been a rich man’s daughter, surround- 
ed ty every luxury, stood with mingled dignity 
and independence pointing out all the good things 
she had, and maintaining a stoical silence on what 
she had not—a common story, doubtless only too 
common in that atelier. But the working-woman 
who is not compelled to work too late in life has 
a far happier life than that of the rich idlers 
who possess everything and enjoy nothing, and 
long before old age she is likely to reap the fruit 
of her toil. “ Nothing is denied to well-directed 
labor.” 

But better than any words of mine is what one 
of these girl-students says herself in some notes 
which I asked her to make for me, in addition to 
the sketches made by another girl at the same 
atelier. I give them just as they are: 

“For any girls coming to study art in Paris, to 
live as we do in a quiet hdtel is far better and 
more economical than to board with a French 
family or pension, unless with a wish to master 

Nothing can be more simple than 
We have one room, and we descend 
to table d’héte when we choose—not otherwise. 
We cook our own breakfast over a spirit-lamp at 
8 a.m., and go straight to the atelier, where we 
work till twelve. Then déjeuner at a crémerie, 
and work again till 5 p.m. Returning to our hd 
tel, we can dine if we like, but more often we boil 
our kettle, have tea and an egg, and spend the 
evening over a book. 


the language. 


our habits. 


It sounds rather a monot- 
onous life, yet we all find it very attractive, and 
the weeks slip by only too fast. 

“Even the regular morning walk is pleasant. 
At the hour, the Quartier Latin is filled with 
street sellers wheeling their stalls about, house- 
wives marketing in their white caps, and little 
children in black pinafores, not white ones, being 
taken to school by their bonne or gargon. Streams 
of men, too, on their way to business, a newspaper 
in one hand and a roll in the other, imply that 
hard-working Paris is waking up to its daily life. 

“ Our atelier gives us every opportunity for the 
study of character, for in daily work together 
most people’s natures are cleariy displayed. There 
is the elderly spinster, prevented from study in 
her youth, and always envying the younger stu- 
deuts who have their life before them. Beside 
her is a patient artist who has been toiling for 
years without making any visible progress, but 
who still hopes to sueceed one day. Another, 
equally hard-working, with her whole soul in her 
work, scorns such a small thing as outward ap- 
pearance, and her dress, once esthetic, looks 
like a worn-out robe’ de chambre slowly melt- 
ing into a ‘bundle of rags. But a few who com- 
bine the love of fashion with the love of art come 
here in costumes more suited to the Champs 
Elysées than to our crowded studio, where they 
are in serious danger of rubbing against palettes, 
knocking down ‘easels, ete. 

“Of course no atelier would be complete with- 
out its bore. “She is generally elderly, and makes 
a practice of coming in late, and sitting down in 
the front rank, or before it, ingeniously contriv- 
ing to conceal the mode? from the view of earlier 
comers, who naturally protest. Then the obscur- 
ing easel is removed by its owner, with an air of 
long-suffering politeness, a few inches, no more, 
and still annoying another victim, who, despairing 
of justice, moves away and begins work afresh, 
leaving the bore in triumphant possession of the 
best place in the room. 

“We have some interesting groups of friends. 
One pair might almost rival the Ladies of Llan- 
gollen. For seven years they have never been 
separated, and seem quit€ indispensable to each 











other. It is the clever one who is the most de- 
voted, who carries the canvas, washes the brush- 
es, arranges the easel, and, in short, does every- 
thing for her companion. 

“ But companionship is one of the pleasantest 
bits of our student life. Our frugal tea parties, 
when the hostess boils the kettle and sets the ta- 
ble, and we all sit round the fire, and disenss the 
last Exhibition, especially our own professor's 
work therein, or the success of one of us in get- 
ting into the Salon, which is beld as a universal 
triumph to all. Conversation never flags, for 
some of us have lived at the ends of the earth, 
and can describe them well, and others are polit- 
ical spirits, who belong to a debating society, and 
wish to reconstruct the world after their pattern, 
which the rest good‘naturedly but resolutely dis- 
approve. Then where to spend our Sunday af- 
ternoons is always an important consideration. 
Nearly always we go out of\town by road or rail, 
and after six days spent in the atelier, its close 
atmosphere reeking with oil and turpentine, the 
smells, sights, and sounds of the country are only 
too delightful. 

“Such are our pleasures; but, after all, the 
most interesting thing is our work. Every Mon- 
day we have the excitement of posing the new 
model. We begtn enthusiastically, but on Tues- 
day, after the professor has criticised our draw- 
ings, our spirits usually'sink a little. Lower still 
they get on Wednesday and Thursday; by Friday, 
when the second professor comes, they are usual- 
ly down at zero. Saturday finds us in deepest 
despair, only comforted by the resolution to do 
better next week ; and that day is generally de- 
voted to water-colors, or pen-and-ink sketches, 
ov portraits of some picturesque fellow-student, 
usually kept as a souvenir when the time for leav- 
ing the atelier comes, and the girls who have 
been working together all winter go their several 
ways, to meet again — when and where, who 
knows? Probably never.” 

But still they have done good work, poor girls ! 
and mingled it with a great deal of innocent en- 
joyment. And though Paris is, most will agree, 
not a desirable place fora girl to study in alone, 
still necessity has no law, and in community is 
much safety. Then young students seem to go 
through the ordeal unscathed, and, so far as I 
could judge, without being unfeminized. For 
they are working-women, and, as they honestly 
say, have “no time” for anything but work. It 
is idleness which breeds the follies, or worse than 
follies, of many yowng people—teaches them to 
substitute flirtation for love, and the craving for 
mere admiration, instead of that self-devotedness 
which, however sad, is at least more noble than 
the selfish vanity of a conquering beauty. The 
busy life of a working-woman may harden her a 
little, but it will never degrade or deteriorate her; 
and very often, in good time, 

“If Love comes, he will enter 
And soon find out the way.” 


But should he never come, the woman learns to 
do without him, and will be all the happier and 
better woman for having put her life to useful 
account, And therefore, as a help to the many 
girls who must work, and do work, I have given 
this simple, truthful, and faithful picture of how 
they work in a Paris ‘atelier. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

(tgp encounter with the carriages having 

sprung upon Winterborne’s mind the image 
of Mrs. Charmond, his thoughts by a natural 
channel went from her to the fact that several 
cottages and other houses in the two Hintocks, 
now his own, would fall into her possession in 
the event of South’s death. He marvelled what 
people could have been thinking about in the 
past to invent such precarious tenures as these ; 
still more, what could have induced his ancestors 
at Hintock, and other village people, to exchange 
their old copyholds for life leases. But having 
naturally sueceeded to these properties through 
his father, he had done his best to keep them in 
order, though he was much struck with his fa- 
ther’s negligence in not insuring South’s life. 

After breakfast, still musing on the circum- 
stunces, he went upstairs, turned over his bed; 
and drew out a flat canvas bag which lay between 
the mattress and the sacking. In this he kept 
his leases, which had remained there unopened 
ever since his father’s death. It was the usual 
hiding-place among rural life-holders for such 
documents. Winterborne sit down®on the bed 
and looked them over. They were ordinary 
leases for three lives, which a member of the 
South family, ‘some fifty years before this time, 
had accepted of the lord of the manor in lieu of 
certain copyholds and other rights, in considera- 
tion of having the dilapidated houses rebuilt by 
the said lord. They had come into his father’s 
possession chiefly through his mother, who was a 
South. 

Pinned to the parchmentof one of the indent- 
ures was a letter which Winterborne had never 
seen before. It bore a remote date, the hand- 
writing being that of some solicitor or agent, and 
the signature thé landholder’s. It was to the 
effect that at. any time before the last of the 
stated lives’ should drop, Mr. Giles Winterborne 
senior, or his representative, should have the 
privilege of adding his own and his son’s life to 
the life remaining on payment of a merely nom- 
inal sum; the concession being in consequence 
of the elder Winterborne’s consent to demolish 
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one of the houses and relinquish its site, which 
stood at an awkward corner of the lane, and im- 
peded the way. : 

The house had been pulled down years before. 
Why Giles’s father had not taken advantage of 
his privilege to insert his own and his son’s lives 
it was impossible to say. The likelihood was that 
death alone had hindered him in the execution 
of his project, as it surely was, the elder Win- 
terborne having been a man who took much plea- 
sure in dealing with house property in his small 
way. 

Since one of the Souths still survived there 
was not much doubt that Giles could do what his 
father had left undone, as far as his own life was 
concerned, This possibility cheered him much ; 
for by those houses hung many things. Mel- 
bury’s doubt of the young man’s fitness to be the 
husband of Grace had been based not a little on 
the precariousness of his holdings in Little and 
Great Hintock. He resolved to attend to the 
business at once, the fine for renewal being a 
sum that he could easily muster. His scheme, 
however, could not be carried out in a day; and 
meanwhile he would run up to South’s, as he had 
intended to do, to learn the result of the experi- 
ment with the tree. 

Marty met him at the door. “ Well, Marty,” 
he said ; and was surprised to read in her face 
that the case was not so hopeful as he had im- 
agined. 

“Tam sorry for your labor,” she said. 
all lost. 
ever.” 

Winterborne looked round at it. Taller the 
tree certainly did seem, the gauntness of its now 
naked stem being more marked than before. 

“Tt quite terrified him when he first saw what 
you had done to it this morning,” she added. 
“He declares it will come down upon us and 
cleave us, like ‘the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon.’ ” 

“Well—can I do anything else ?” asked he. 

“The doctor says the tree ought to be cut 
down.” 

““Oh—yon’ve had the doctor ?” 

“T didn’t send for him. Mrs. Charmond before 
she left heard that father was ill, and told him 
to attend him at her expense.” 

“That was very good of her. And he says it 
onght tozbe eut down? We mustn't cut it down 
without her knowledge, I suppose.” 

He went upstairs. There the old man sat, 
staring at the now gaunt tree as if his gaze were 
frozen on to its trunk, Unluackily the tree waved 
afresh by this time, a wind having sprung up 
and blown the fog away; and his eyes turned 
with its wavings. 

They heard footsteps—a man’s, but of a light- 
er type thap usual. “There is Doctor Fitzpiers 
again,” she said, and descended. Presently his 
tread was heard on the naked stairs. 

Mr. Fitzpiers entered the sick-chamber just as 
a doctor is more or less wont to do on such oc- 
casions, and preéminently when the room is that 
of the humble cottager; looking round toward 
the patient with that preoccupied gaze which so 
plainly reveals that he has wellnigh forgotten 
all about the case and the whole circumstances 
since he dismissed them from his mind at his 
last exit from the same apartment. He nodded 
to Winterborne, with whom he was already a 
little acquainted, recalled the case to his thoughts, 
and went leisurely on to where South sat. 

Fitzpiers was, on the whole, a finely formed, 
handsome man, His eyes were dark and impres- 
sive, and beamed with the light either of energy 
or of susceptivity—it was difficult to say which ; 
it might have been a little of both, That quick, 
glittering, practical eye, sharp for the surface of 
things and for nothing beneath it, he had not. 
But whether his apparent depth of vision was 
real, or only an artistic accident of his corporeal 
moulding, nothing but his deeds could reveal. ~ 

His face was rather soft than stern, charming 
than grand, pale than flushed; his nose—if a 
sketch of his features be de rigueur for a person 
of his pretensions—was artistically beautiful 
enough to have been worth doing in marble by 
any seulptor not over-busy, and was hence devoid 
of those knotty irregularities which often mean 
power; while the double-cyma or classical curve 
of his mouth was not without a looseness in its 
close. Nevertheless, either from his readily ap- 
preciative mien, or his reflective manner, or tie 
instinct toward profound things which was said 
to possess him, his presence bespoke the philos- 
opher rather than the dandy or macaroni—an 
effect which was helped by the absence of trin- 
kets or other trivialities from his attire, though 
this was more finished, and up to date than is 
usually the case among rural practitioners, 

Strict people of the highly respectable class, 
knowing a little about him by report, might have 
said that he seemed likely to err rather in the 
possession of too many ideas than too few; to 
be a dreamy “ist” of some sort, or too deeply 
steeped in some false kind of “ism.” However 
this may be, it will be seen that he was undonbt- 
edly a somewhat rare kind of gentleman and 
doctor to have descended, as from the clouds, 
upon Little Hintock. 

“ This is an extraordinary case,” he said at last 
to Winterborne, after examining South by con- 
versation, look, and touch, and learning that the 
craze about the elm was stronger than ever. 
“ Come down-stairs, andi tell you what I think.” 

They accordingly descended, and the doctor 
continued, “The tree must be cut down, or I 
won't answer for his life.” 

“Tis Mrs. Charmond’s tree, and I suppose we 
must get permission?” said Giles. “If so, as 
she is gone away, I must speak to her agent.” 

“Oh, never mind whose tree it is: what's a 
tree beside a life! Cut it down. TI have not the 
honor of knowing Mrs, Charmond as yet, but I 
am disposed to risk that much with her.” 

“%Tis timber,” rejoined Giles, more scrupulous 
than he would bave beén had not ‘his own inter- 


“Tt is 
He says the tree seems taller than 
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ests stood so closely involved. “ They never fell 
a stick abont here without it being marked first, 
either by-d er o> the agent.” 

“Then we'll inaugurate a new era forthwith, 
How long us he complained of the tree ?” asked 
the doctor of Marty. 

“Weeks and weeks, sir. The shape of it 
seems to haunt him like an evil spirit. He says 
that it is exactly his own age, that it has got 
human sense, and sprouted up when he was born 
on purpose to rule him, and keep him as its 
slave. Others have been like it afore in Hin- 
tock.” 

They could hear Soutli’s voice upstairs. ‘Oh, 
he’s rocking this way; he must come! And then 
my poor life, that’s worth houses upon houses, 
will be squashed out o’ me. Oh! . Oh!” 

“That’s how he goes on,” she added. “ And 
he'll never look anywhere else but out of the 
window, and scarcely have the curtains drawn.” 

“Down with it, then, and hang Mrs. Char- 
mond!” said Mr. Fitzpiers. “The best plan will 
be to wait till the evening, when it is dark, or 
early in the morning before he is awake, so that 
he doesn’t see it fall, for that would terrify him 
worse than ever. Keep the blind down til I 
come, and then [ll assure him, and show him 
that his trouble is over.” 

The doctor then departed, and they waited 
till the evening. When it was dusk, and the 
curtains drawn, Winterborne directed a couple 
of woodmen to bring a cross-cut saw; and the 
tall threatening tree was sawn nearly, off at its 
base. He would not fell it completely then, on 
account of the possible crash ; but next morning, 
before South was awake, they went and lowered 
it cautiously, in a direction away from the cot- 
tage. It was a business difficult to do quite si- 
lently; but it was done at last; and the elm of 
the same birth-year as the woodman’s lay stretch- 
ed upon the ground. The weakest idler that 
passed could now set foot on marks formerly 
nade in the upper forks by the shoes of adven- 
turous climbers only; once-inaccessible nests 
could be examined microscopically ; and on sway- 
ing extremities where birds alone had perched, 
the by-standers sat down. 

As soon as it was broad daylight the doctor 
came, and Winterborne entered the house with 
him. Marty said that her father was wrapped 
up and ready, as usual, to be put into his chair. 
They ascended the stairs, and soon seated him. 
He began at once to complain of the tree, and 
the danger to his life, and Winterborne’s house 
property in consequence. 

The doctor signalled to Giles, who went and 
drew back the printed cotton curtains. “Tis 
gone, see,” said Mr. Fitzpiers. 

As soon as the old man saw the vacant patch 
of sky in place of the branched column so fa- 
miliar to his gaze, he sprang up, speechless ; his 
eyes rose from their hollows till the whites show- 
ed all round; he fell back, and a bluish white- 
ness overspread him. 

Greatly alarmed, they put him on the bed. As 
soon as he came a little out of his fit, he gasped, 
“Oh, it is gone !—where ?—where ?” 

His whole system seemed paralyzed by amaze- 
ment. They were thunder-struck at the result of 
the experiment, and did all they could. Nothing 
seemed to avail. Giles and Fitzpiers went and 
came, but uselessly. He lingered through the 
day, and died that evening as the sun went down. 

“PD——d if my remedy hasn’t killed him!” 
murmured the doctor. 
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Embroidered Border for Sofa Backs, 
Valances, etc. 
See illustration on page 553. 


Tuts border forms part of the sofa back illustrated 
on page 520, No. 32, of our current volume. The 
foundation is a band of écra open guipure embroidery. 
The batton-holed edges of the pattern in the embroid- 
ery are worked over with button-hole stitches in silks 
of various colors, shades of red, blue, beige, and olive, 
and the surfaces of the figures are veined and marked 
with open #titches of several varieties, which are clear- 
ly shown in the cat. 





THE ROYAL FAMILY OF GREECE. 
See illustration on page 545. 


fq HE King of the Hellenes—that is, we believe, 

I the true title of the sovereign of Greece—is 
a member of the luckiest royal house in Europe, 
the royal family of Denmark. His father reigns 
at Copenhagen, one of his sisters is married to 
the Czar of all the Russias, and another to the 
heir of the throne of England, and he himself is 
married to a cousin of the Czar. It is to these 
connections he owes his crown. King George 
was born December 24, 1845, while his father 
was still an unknown German princeling. He 
was elected by the National Assembly at Athens 
March 18, 1863, and landed in his kingdom in 
November of the same year, In 1867 he married 
Olga, the eldest daughter of the Grand-Duke 
Constantine. As the traditions of modern Greece 
are more Byzantine than Hellenic, we need not 
be surprised at the heir-apparent being named 
Constantine, but his title, Duke of Sparta, cer- 
tainly provokes a smile, and reminds one of the 
Midsummer - Night’s Dream and its Duke of 
Athens. Small as is the kingdom of King 
George, he has plenty of trouble with it and his 
subjects, for every Greek is a born politician as 
well as a patriot, and believes in rotation in office 
quite as much as in the aggrandizement of Greece. 
With such basis to stand on, with Turkey before 
him, Russia behind him, France encouraging him, 
and England threatening him, King George’s life 
is not a happy.one politically. In private life he 
is said to be more domestic than princes gen- 
erally are, and to be happy in his wife and 
children, 
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AMBETH PALACE, the residence of the Archbishop of Can- 

4 terbury, is one of the most interesting historical buildings in 
England. Although authentic records are wanting, there is mueh 
reason to believe that the original “ Lambeth Manor’ oceupied 
the present site, though there is little probability that any part of 
the Saxon fabric now remains, The earliest period at which the 
ownership of the manor ean be assigned is the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, when, aecordiuy 


of Mantes (Maigne), and afterward of Eustace, Earl of Boulogne. 
To her is ascribed the honor of having granted the manor to the 
Bishop and Convent of Rochester, but it soon passed back from 
the Church to the Crown. Lying at the western extremity of 
the canal which Canute had dug across the swamps of South- 
wark to enable him to bring his ships up above London for 
an attack from that side, it assumed a position of considerable 
strategical importance in the subsequent wars between the Saxons 
and the Danes, and was seized by Harold. From Harold it passed 
to the Conqueror, who gave part of the manor to his half. 
brother Odo, Bishop of Bayeux. William Rufus, however, re- 
stored the whole manor and the advowson of the parish church 
(which the Countess Goda had retained) to the Prior and Con- 
vent of Rochester, and this regrant was confirmed by Henry L, 


and expressly assigned for the maintenance of the monks of | 
Gilbert de Glanville, Bishop of Rochester, finding the | 


Rochester. 
buildings of his see much dilapidated, erected at Lambeth, in 
1197, a mansion for himself and snecessors, which, being after- 
ward exchanged for other Jands with Hubert Walter, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, became the archiepiscoymal residence, 

From this time the palace seems to’ have been neglected, and to 
have become ruinous, and so remained until Boniface, in 1216, 
obtained a Bull from Pope Urban IV. (amongst other things) “ to 
repair the honses at Lamhie, or to build new ones.” It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether he was the real founder of the present range 
of buildings, or only repaired and greatly added to the former 
work. One thing ‘is evident, that not even the present ervpt, 
without doubt the oldest portion, contains a vestige of architectural 
work prior to the beginning of the thirteenth century © The build- 
ing was gradually enlargéd and improved by his successors, par. 
ticularly by Chicheley, who held the primacy from 1414 té 1448 
He was the*builder of that portion of the palace known as the 
Lollards’ Tower. This is, so far,as. the place is associated with a 
Lollards’ prison, simply a heretical ttaditign 

Archbishop’ Stafford, who succeeded Chieheley un 1448, 18 gen- 
erally, thought to have built the stables which adjoin the palace, 
from the great resemblance in the brick-work to the east and west 


sides of Croydon Palace, known to have been founded by that | 


prelate, About 1490 (fifty years later; OurdinalArehbishop Mor- 
ton erected the present magnificeift Gateway.on=the site of the 
ancient one, which was then decayed. , + 
Toward the;close of another half-century :Cranmer is said to 
haye-built the small tower at the nértheast, ofthe Chapel. By 
~8onic, however, these rooms are aseribed to Pole. -Theré seems to 
»be little doubt that the Long Gallery, as wéllas tlie Narrow Clois- 
-ter, or Piazza, was erected during Gardingt.Pol#s.shert-primacy. 
The succeeding additions appedn toshave heb umitaportant un- 
til the time of Archbishop Bancroft (1604), who. élaims the honor 
of having founded the fine and extensive Library.and Servants’ 
Hall. The Chapel was repaired and decorated by AveBijighop Laud, 
and Laud’s primacy saw also the addition of Une sana tower on 
the south face of Chicheley's water tower. ——— 
After the Civil Wars, and in the time of the Commonwealth, 
when fanatical was united with political furyyit was found that 
every building devoted to piety had suffered nioré than they had 
done in all the rage of family contests. The fine works of art 
and the sacred memorials of the dead were, except in a few in- 
stances, sacrificed to Phritani¢al barbarism, jor to sacrilegious 
plunder. Lambeth House, by which name the palace was then 
known, fell to the share of the regicides Scott and Hardynge, who 


to Domesday Book, it belonged to 
the Countess Goda, sister of the King, and wife of Walter, Earl | 


materials for their own profit. Archbishop Juxon, on the Restora- 
tion, found the residence of his predecessors a heap of ruins. 
three years:6f his primacy were marked by costly repair of Pu- 
ritan desecration and demolition in Chapel and Hall. 
he refoundedson the ancient model at the cost of £10,500. The 
Hall is now used as the Library. 

The result of these successive additions was that the more strict- 
ly domestic portior-of the Primate’s residence consisted of two 
parallel ranges’of rooms, large and small, utterly without system, 
or order, or regard to comfort, which ran out at right angles east- 
ward, one’ from Cranmer’s Tower, and the other from the Guard- 
room, forming an open square, with a kitchen-garden in the mid- 
dle. Such was the palace when Archbishop Howley was appointed 
to the primacy in 1828. “ While preserving” (writes Mr, Cave- 
Browne in his interesting work) “ with appreciative reverence, and 
carefully restoring all that was really ancient and historic, his ar- 
chitectural zeal and taste impelled: him at once to sweep away this 
patchwork jumble of more recent dwelling apartments, and to 
substitute for them, at a cost of some £60,000—half of which 
came from, his‘owi private ptirse—the present handsome range 
of buildings, which form one long line, extending eastward from 
Cranmer’s Tower, and presenting, beth in the main court-yard and 
in the garden, aimposing battlemented frontage, effectively bro- 
ken by irregular projections of bay-windows and oriels, and relieved 
by graceful turrets.” The entrance from the court-yard opens 
into a spacious hall, where a broad flight of steps leads to a lofty 
corridor; running at right angles, above 130 feet long, on either 
side of which are distributed the principal apartments, while the 
tivo stories above, with corresponding towers, reaching from end 
to end, are occupied by sleeping apartments. Mr. Blore, the archi- 
tect, is justly entitled to the credit of having been one of the ear- 
liest to attempt the introduction ofa taste for true medieval res- 
| toration, of whichthe new portion of Lambeth Palace is no un- 
| worthy specimen of the Tudor style. 

We now proceed to a description in detail of the subjects of our 
illustrations, beginning at 


THE GREAT GATEWAY, OR MORTON’S TOWER. 


The “Great Gateway” is enumerated among the buildings of the 
palace in the steward’s accounts’ in the fifteenth year of Edward 
II. Cardinal Morton rebuilt it in the manner we at present see it. 
It is perhaps the finest specimen of the kind now remaining— 
chiefly remarkable for its rare size and height, its massiveness of 
character and harmony of design. It consists of two immense 
square towers, with a spacious gateway and postern in the centre, 
the whole embattled, and built of a fine red brick, with stone dress- 
ings. ‘The towers are ascended by spiral stone staircases, which 
lead to the rooms on the different stories. There are distinct 
traces of the “prison” character of the building; but these so- 
called prisons, which were attached to all episcopal residences, 
were used not merely, as is generally imagined, as places for in- 
carceration, but more frequently for detention, in the hope that 
| those who were there confined might be converted to loyalty or to 
| orthodoxy 


| THE GREAT HALL, NOW THE LIBRARY. 


Mention of the Hall oceurs in the oldest steward’s accounts ex- 
tant, and such an apartment was no doubt an appendage to the 
palace from its first foundation, but when or by whom originally 
built does not appear. It was?repaired or refounded by Chicheley 
In the-year 1570 and.1571 Archbishop Parker “ covered the Great 
Hailof Lambeth sith shingles,” and its name appears in other 
accounts“of a subsequent date, Chicheley’s building was destroy- 
ed* by Scott,one- of the’ regicides, in the year 1648. The Arch 
bighop loved: hospitality, and no man showed it so much, or with 
better order, thougi: ke himself was very abstemious. 

We have already mentioned that when Juxon succeeded to the 
ptimacy he found the whole palace a heap of ruins. It was he 
who’ restored the Hall. It was essentially a restoration. He was 
determined that the ancient model should be closely followed, nor 
could the persuasions of men versed in literature and of his friends 
induce him to follow any other course. The architecture of this 
magnificent fabric is of the mixed kind, as well as the ornaments, 
though the whole is intended as an imitation of the Gothic style. 
| On the centre of the roof rises an elegant lantern, at the top of 
which are the arms of the See of Canterbury, impaled with those 
of. Juxon, and surmounted by the archiepiscopal mitre. The in- 
terior measures in length 93 feet, in breadth 38 feet, and in height 
| upward of 50 feet. The roof is especially a fine piece of work- 
manship. 

The Great Hall was converted to its present use as a library by 
Archbishop Howley, in 1834, previously to which time the books 
were arranged in galleries over the cloisters.. The collection is 
ridher in quality than. quantity, though it numbers over thirty 
thousand volumes. The library at Lambeth, to adopt Jolin Eve- 
lyn’s simile, ebbed and flowed like the Thames running by it, with 
every prelate, The bequests of successive Primates are generally 
| distinguished by their arms or initials on the outside cover of the 
books, while autographs and memoranda on the title-pages record 
noted names and supply links of ownership. Among these au- 
tographs may be found the names of Cranmer, Foxe, Tillotson, 





The ] of the library is a MS. volume of the { 


The latter | 
















yulled down the noble Hall—the work of Chicheley—and sold the | Tenison, the more famous one of Charles L. attached to a Life of 
T s | / 


Archbishop Laud, and many others 


Among the many treasures 
our gospels in Latin, known 
as the “Gospels of Mac-Darman 
and also Bi 


and historica 


who was the probable seribe, 
hop of Armagl This MS. possesses both artistic 
interest ; 





its early date (ninth century) places it 
among the choicest examples of Keltic art, which was so character- 
istic a school of illumination in Ireland at that period. Other 
specimens of this style are preserved in the famous Book of Kelly, 
Trinity College, Dublin, at the Dublin Museum, and even at St. 
Gall, in Switzerland 

The historical value attaching to this book rests on its having 
een a present from King Athelstan to the.city of Canterbury: 
thus this gem of the collection has descended, as it were, to grace 
the many stores of art and learning in this noted library, 

Our illustration gives a drawing of the cover of the manuscript, 
which was rebound. The present binding dates from:the Tudor 
period. . It is impossible in this brief space to enumerate a tithe of 
the illuminated manuseripts here presented, but our readers will find 
them all deseribed in a work entitled Art 7’reasures of the Lam- 
beth Library, by 8. W. Kershaw, F.S.A. (Pickering, 1873). The 
ecclesiastical and antiquarian interest which centres round this 
Library is of.a unique and special nature, and the valuable archives 
which it en8hrines befits its long association with the most ancient 
See of Canterbury. Of the autographs of the Primates which re- 
main we give a fac-simile of that of Laud. 

Degrees are conferred in the Library from time to time by the 
Archbishop on persons who have risen to eminence in their several 
colleges, though they have not graduated at one of the universities. 
The privilege was specially conferred on the See of Canterbury 
by Henry VIII. 

A staircase leads from the Library to the Gallery—formerly the 
site of the Library—which claims particular attention for the fine 
collection of portraits (chiefly of bishops) with whieh it is deco- 
rated. From the Gallery a door leads us to one of the most in- 
teresting parts of the palace. 


THE GUARD-ROOM. 

The antiquity of this chamber is attested by the steward’s ac- 
count of the time of Henry VI., in which it is mentioned as a res 
toration of a former Guard-room. The arms kept here passed 
by purchase from one Archbishop to another. In Laud’s time it 


was said that there remained armor enough for two hundred men. 
Much of this—comprising old muskets and bandoleers of ancient 
make—existed, but lay lumbering about; so late as Archbishop 


Potter’s time. Some pikes still remain, stowed in one of the pri- 
Vute rooms, the last evidences of the defence of the palace 

In 1829 this room underwent extensive restoration. 
used as the dining-hall. 


It is now 
The noble old roof was carefully preserved, 
The elevation of the room was changed to give greater height to 
the apartments below; the floor was raised three feet, while the 
panelling was reduced—an arrangement which admits nirably 

Arch- 
bishops from the time of Henry VIL. to Queen Victoria, thus im- 
parting a special interest to the room by making it also the por- 
trait gallery of the see, 

We now pass from the Guard-Room, through the Long Gallery, 
where are-to be fonnd*a miscellaneous array of portraits of ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries, to 








of the introduction of the series of portraits of sueces 


THE POST-ROOM. 

This is a large single room, almost squage, which occupies the 
entire area of the Tower. It owes its name to a large post or 
pillar in the centre which supports the’ roof. What purpose 
this room originally served it is difficult to say: probably it was 
used as a state apartment. The flat-panelled ceiling is ornament- 
ed at the intersections with a variety of grotesque forms—angels 
bearing shields, arms, scrolls, ete. One head is particularly re- 
markable,the face bearing a striking resemblance to the familiar 
one of Henry VII. This has led some to assign .to this. ceiling 
the date~of that King’s reign, while other surroundings would fix 
it at about one hundred years earlier. : 


THE LOLLARDS’ TOWER. 

We will call it by this name for the sake of identification, but 
let us assert at once that it is a name to which it certainly has 
no right, either in whole or th part. No antiquarian writer of the 
sixteenth or seventeentl: century, no historian of the period, speaks 
of any Lollards’ Tower at Lambeth. The only one they knew was 
that attached to London House, and really forming part of Old 
St. Paul’s, In the list of the apartments in the palace,-preserved 
among the state papers in the Public Record Office, bearing date 
1635, the name nowhere occurs., Nor in the days of the Common- 
wealth, when Lambeth Palace was converted into a prison, was 
this. building ever spoken of as the “ Lollards’ Tower,” but bv its 
old time-honored name of the “ Water Tower.” At one time, it 
must be borne in mind, the river washed the foundation of the 
palace walls. At this spot was the handing-place which gave to 
this tower the name by which it was generally known—the Water 
Tower. It was doubtless down a flight of several steps, traces of 
which still remain, that the ill-fated Anne Boleyn passed to and 
from .he gloomy crypt in which sentence of divorce was pronounced 
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REPUTED PORTRAIT OF LUTHER AND HIS WIFE. PRISON IN LOLLARDS' TOW 


upon her. And by these steps would the un- lancet-sl 












happy Earl of Essex have entered when shel- va 
tered from the storm on his way as a prisoner friends 

to the Tower. Some of the features of this } rt ffe 
tower carry us back to at least the close of joe = 


the twelfth century. The square abutment, 
which is different in character from the rest 
of the building, had probably already stood 
there some two hundred years when Chicheley 
raised his grander edifice by its side. 


From 








INTERIOR OF THE CHAPEL, SHOWING THE SCREEN. 
THE PRISON, 


Although there is no evidence to show that 
this was ever a Lollards’ prison, there is un- 
doubted evidence that in the middle of the 

seventeenth century 
these walls were 
crowded with victims 
sts,  dispos- 
sessed clergy, and oth- 
ers. The burial regis- 
ter of the parish 
ehurch of Lambeth 
tells of the mortality 
which prevailed dur- 
ing the months of July 
and August, 1645, and 
against each such en- 
try is placed the rec- 
ord, “a prisoner in 
Cant. House” (a com- 
mon name at that 
time for Lambeth 
House). Doubtless 
many more died here, 
and were removed 
elsewhere for burial, 
for Bishop Kennet 
says, “ Near an hun- 
dred ministers were 
brought out of the 
west and clapp’d up 
in Lambeth House, 
where almost all of 
them were destroyed 
by a pestilent fever.” 

In 1659, again, Lambeth House had its royalist prisoners, among them being the Earls of 
Derby and Chesterfield and Sir Thomas Armstrong. These were, however, soon released. 

The “ Prison” in the Water Tower is reached by a very narrow winding staircase. Its sin- 
gle doorway, which is barely sufficient for one person to pass at a time, is strongly barricaded 
by both an outer and an inner door of oak, thickly studded with iron fastenings to correspond. 
The first thing that arrests the attention on entering are the large iron rings fastened to the 
wainscoting which lines the walls. There are eight of these rings still firmly fixed. The prison 
itself is twelve feet long, nine feet wide, and eight feet high, Many names and fragments of 
sentences are rudely cut out on the various parts of the walls in Old English characters. By 
a small door opposite the entrance of the prison is a way to the leads of the chapel, which af- 
ford a very fine prospect of the palace and gardens. Descending the stairs, we pass through 

the Post Room to 
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THE POST 





PRIVATE STUDY OF HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP. 


THE CHAPEL. 

This is perhaps (with the exception of the crypt) 
the most ancient part of the building, being probably 
of Boniface’s erection. This date is confirmed by CHEST CAPTURED FROM THE SPAI 
history ; for (as we have mentioned) Boniface, 
who came to the primacy in 1245, was, two 
vears later, laid under an injunction by Pope 
Urban IV. to “restore or construct anew” the 
buildings of Lambeth, which had fallen into 
disrepair. It consists of a body measuring sev- 
enty-two feet in length, in breadth twenty-five 
feet, and in height thirty feet, but divided into 
two, an inner and an outer chapel, by a hand- 
some carved screen. On each side are three 
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LARDS’ TOWER. 
LOLLARDS’ TOWER ENTRANCE GATEWAY. 


lancet-shaped windows, which bear a near resemblance to those in the choir of the Temple Church, built in the 
twelfth century. : ; 
On the south side is the window to the memory of Crauford Tait, the late Archbishop’s son, which “ many 
friends of all degrees and-ranks united in dedicating as a memorial of love.” The last window on this side— 
the offering of the American Bishops in commemoration of their presence at the Lambeth Conference in 1878— 
must not be passed over unnoticed, ‘ , 
From the chapel we pass through the vestry to the private apartments of the palace, and reachthe corridor, 
running at right angles, above 130 feet long, previously men- 
tioned. An old chest with curious carvings representing the 
Pyramids, the building of the Tower of Babel, etc., stands in 
the corridor, and claims attention from its quaint design and 
workmanship. It is supposed to have been taken from the ruE GUARD-ROOM. 
Spanish Armada, and is so made as to fit the deck of a ship. 
It formerly occupied a place in the vestry, and was used for 
holding vestments. 

In the small dining-room on the right of the corridor hangs 
a painting which is generally reported to be a portrait of Luther 
and his wife, but more 
likely a host and host- 
ess of Archbishop 
Parker when he went 
to Germany. There is 
a solidity rather than a 
sweetness about the 
features of this worthy 
couple, whoever they 
be, which attracts the 
mind of the visitor. 

The Archbishop of 
Canterbury has work 
to do in the palace 
(when people will al- 
low him), and we give 
a picture of his Grace’s 
study. It is a com- 
fortable room of good 
proportions, and it is 
here that the Arelibish- 
op receives his clergy 
and other callers. It 
is the audience cham- 
ber of the present, 
Inserted in the wain- 
scoting over the fire- 
place is a likeness of 
Archbishop Warham 
which deserves notice. 
It is supposed to be a copy of the “ Holbein” which hangs in the Guard-Room. 

Adjoining his grace’s study are the official rooms, where the resident chaplain and the 
assistant private secretary keep pace, as far as possible, with the mass of letters which 
every post brings. The well-filled “ pigeon-holes” and baskets, groaning with their load 
of papers which meet the eye here, tend to confirm the opinion of a bishop, who once EXTERIOR OF LIBRARY 
jocosely suggested that, “in addition to rooms at Lambeth 
and Addington, a travelling van, with a green door and 
brass knocker,” might be found serviceable. 

The “ Study” commands a delightful view of the grounds 
which comprise the Garden, where, at the close of the Lon- 
don season, the “ Lambeth Garden Parties” annually wit- 
ness the gathering of a crowd of notables, lay and clerical, 
and the “Field” on the right. During the primacy of 
Archbishop Tait this field (comprising about nine acres,) 
which had formerly been used for private purposes only, 
‘ROM THE SPANISH ARMADA, was virtually thrown open to the public, under cer- 

. tain necessary restrictions, and Archbishop Benson 

has added to rather than taken from the privilege. 

_— i dalmeabasisidaaat ‘ Upward of fifty cricket clubs are in turn allowed 

the use of the Field during the week in the season, 

SP ie volunteers drill here, school treats are held, and, 

F ‘ | in addition, cards of admission are given, on appli- 

“ : |  eation, to any people in the neighborhood. Many 

| there are who gladly embrace this opportunity of 

sending their children to play here instead of in the 

streets. Nor do the little ones themselves fail 

to appreciate the boon. To many of them the 

Lambeth Field is the only green playground they 

have ever seen, or are likely to see, and their lives 

are made happy for a few hours of the day at 
least. 
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Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser.* 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
IN PAIN AND PERIL, 


OST of us take what we choose to call a 
N melancholy pleasure in making ourselves 
necdlessly unhappy. We keep old love-letters, 
breathing of our worth, that we may again feel 
the heart-break of disillusion when our hero 
proved himself a cad and jilted us for Jemima, 
or that we may mourn afresh for our loss when 
her high-born kinsmen bore away our Annabel 
Lee. We go back to the scene of departed joys 
that we may become Pessimists by comparing 
the radiant Then with the mournful Now, and 
mow down as with a seythe all the humbler 
growth of satisfaction and mild rejoicing which 
had begun to make the barren pastures tolerably 
green again. We turn the knife in our wound, 
that we may shrink anew under the smart which 
the beneficent salve of Time had soothed; and 
imitating the Flagellants, who scourge their own 
backs as one of the grim pastimes of fanaticism, 
we agonize our memory for no earthly good save 
such as lies in the pleasure of pain—as if resig- 
nation to the inevitable were the sin of cowardice, 
and physical weeping brought spiritual cleansing. 
We surround ourselves with fire, then sting our- 
selves like scorpions; and when we writhe under 
our self-inflicted anguish we call on Heaven to 
mitigate our pain and on earth to pity it, think- 
ing ourselves hardly treated if the Dread Powers 
do not work the miracle of mental healing in 
our favor, and if our fellow-men do not sympa- 
thize with our voluntary sufferings—and in sym- 
pathizing, share. 

This is the folly common to us all—the folly 
which we dignify by the name of sentiment or 
constancy. But it is only one of the many which 
flourish in this jungle of motives and desires we 
call concretely human nature; and to wait for 
wisdom is to wait for the millennium, which is 
always promised and never comes. 

Acting then on this absurd desire to give her- 
self unnecessary pain, Yetta one day went back 
to the old haunt of Heron’s Pool; though she 
knew that she could not meet Lanfrey, who was 
in London, and sure that she should not meet 
Ethel, who, not expecting her, would certainly not 
be there. All the same, the morbid instinct 
which’ carries the loving to the graves of the 
lost led her to visit, in the pallor of its autumnal 
decay, the place where the flushed summer had 
first opened the golden gates of youth’s fairest 
paradise. 

She rowed up the river, where the quiet pools, 
which had been fringed with blue lobelia, or 
starred with sweet-scented water-anemones, or 
glorified with gold and silver water-lilies, were 
now covered with a green unwholesome slime. 
The cold dank fog lying like a filmy shroud on 
the fields was repeated in her eyes, where a 
gathering mist, the precursor of tears, dimmed 
all she saw. Still the lover’s morbid desire to 
turn that knife drew her like a magnet; and she 
rowed on till she came to the Pool, lying blank, 
deserted, silent, beneath the unplumed branches 
of the trees. The dying leaves fluttered to their 
fall, and covered the surface of the water with a 
rotting, many-colored pall; the silence of the 
wood was unbroken by song of bird or hum of 
bee; all flowers had faded; all fragrance was 
spent; all life and light had passed. It was 
solitude and death; and her heart beat the sym- 
phony of sorrow to the sad requiem of the time, 

She sat in her little skiff, holding the oars 
which she had crossed over her lap; and then, 
betrayed by the absolute stillness to an impru- 
dence she ought not to have committed, she drew 
her light boat up to the Clinton side and stepped 
out on to the forbidden land. She wanted to walk 
up the path to the park stile, that she might 
quarter the ground hallowed to her by love, and 
dream back over the days of departed glory. 
And this time she did not deceive herself. To 
see the house where Lanfrey lived—to go up the 
wood-road where she had walked with him and 
Love together, and come to the final knowledge of 
herself—to people the solitude with his beloved 
image and the stillness with the echoes of his 
voice—yes, that was why she broke all the rules 
she ought to have observed, and landed on the 
Clinton side of the Pool without the sanction of 
a Clinton’s invitation. 

She fastened ber light boat and went on, lit- 
tle knowing who was silently walking at a short 
distance from her in the parallel path, going to- 
ward that converging point which should bring 
them together. Hidden behind a huge old elm, he 
had seen her float into the Pool—had watched her 
brooding hesitancy—then her imprudent Janding ; 
and now he stole silently after her, as it might 
have been a lion pacing noiselessly down to the 
fountain where an antelope was drinking. Think- 
ing of nothing but the past and conscious only 
of her loss, Yetta did not heed the careful foot- 
fall whieh yet, for all its care, every now and 
then broke the seattered twigs and crushed the 
dry leaves, but went slowly up the road, till she 
came to the poiut where the two paths ran into 
one; and’then she heard the sudden heavy tramp 
of a man’s commanding stride, and Maurice 
Clinton stood before her, as if he had sprung up 
from the earth. 

She started, and with difficulty suppressed a 
scream. Ie lifted his hat and offered his hand, 
a light in his eves that was too fierce for pleasure, 
a smile round his lips that was too cynical for 
welcoine. 
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* Evidently the age of miracles has not yet 
passed,” he said, in a bantering manner that 
made Yetta wince. “ For what but a miracle can 
have brought Miss Carew so far from home, and 
into our preserves ?” 

“ Folly,” said Yetta, with an uneasy laugh. 

He looked into her face with a familiar ex- 
pression in his own, by no means reassuring. 

“ Folly ?—and curiosity ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” she answered. 

“ Curiosity to see what ?—the pheasants or the 
rabbits? And perhaps be shot by mistake. Such 
things have been.” 

“ Perhaps.both,” said Yetta. ; 

“It must be the pheasants or the rabbits, for 
my brother is in London,” he returned, with a 
mocking little laugh, “Did you know that? I 
suppose you did.” 

“ Yes,” said Yetta, her cheeks crimsoning. 

“ And the empty shell is better than nothing ?” 
he added, satirically. 

Yetta didnot answer. She could not confess, 
and she would not deny. To have confessed 
would have been too bold; to have denied would 
have been to be false to her love; and falseness 
made no more part of her character than bold- 
ness. 

“Lanfrey gave us the history of his late pro- 
ceedings,” continued Maurice, contemptuously 
“ My dear girl, how could you be so unwise as to 
accept a proposal from a younger brother? What 
has Lanfrey to offer you besides his name? 
which, however, as a name, I grant you, any wo- 
man in England might be proud to bear. But 
what is a name without money or land, and with 
all the way to make in a man’s profession? It 
is like a silver clasp with nothing to fasten. You 
have been very foolish, believe me. He was 
rash and you were silly—a precious combina- 
tion.” 

“T do not see your right to take me to task,” 
said Yetta, coldly. 

“Every right in the world,” he answered, au- 
thoritatively, ‘“ After my father I am the Head of 
the House; and we men of family, my dear Miss 
Carew, have.a certain discipline among ourselves 
which vous autres do not know.” 

“T should have thought a man like your bro- 
ther was strong enough to take his.own line and 
keep it,” she said, passing by the impertinence. 

“In spite of family ?—of position ?” 

“Yes, in spite of anything,” she answered. 

“ Rebel to that extent?” he laughed, harshly. 
“What an odd mixture! To look at, a young 
princess, yet with no more knowledge of the 
graces of superior condition, no more perception 
of the discipline pertaining to gentle birth, than 
the lowest peasant in the meanest hovel !” 

“Captain” Clinton!” said Yetta, flashing into 
hot displeasure; “you take too much on your- 
self !” 

“Think-so? Ido not. You would be all the 
better, believe me, for a pilot among social shal- 
lows where cooler heads than yours have made 
shipwreck, I will be that pilot, my beautiful 
trespasser; and as a beginning, I warn you off 
my brother. Your pretty little love poem will 
not scan; and you will only make a mess of ev- 
erything.” 

Yetta was silent. There surged through her 
brain a confusion of thought that Was like a tor- 
rent wherein she was lost. Indignation at Cap- 
tain Clinton’s familiarity and insolence, fear lest 
what he said should be true, doubt whether this 
were not one of the trials to her faith which Lan- 
frey had made her promise to withstand, and a 
dim sense of personal fear at finding herself here 
alone with this masterful, rude, insulting man, 
made her dumb, choked with emotion, and unable 
to clear her thoughts for a fitting reply. 

“T have more to say against this absurd mar- 
riage,” continued Maurice; “vou need not curl 
your short upper lip like that! Lips like yours 
were made,” he was going to say, “ to be kissed,” 
but the transparent purity of her bearing, and 
the seared look of her limpid eyes, conquered his 
coarser impulse, and he substituted “to smile, 
and not to sneer. And do not frown—you will 
get wrinkles if you do; and do not shrink as if I 
were a toad—you make ungraceful lines, which is 
a pity.” 

“ You are too insufferably insolent!” said Yetta, 
fear giving place to sudden wratli as impotent as 
it was fiery. 

“Am 1? Now I think I am honest for the 
one part and complimentary for the other,” said 
Maurice. “At all events, I think I am paying 
you a compliment when I tell you that I am ready 
to offer you my name if you will break off this 
silly little'affair with my brother.” 

“Captain Clinton !” said Yetta, holding her 
head very high, and in het turn frowning. “ Do 
you know what you are saying?” , 

“Rather,” he half laughed ; then becomingyse- 
rious, and throwing aside his insolence, he went 
on to say: “If my brother loves you, Miss Carew, 
so do I. And Ihave rights which’ he has not. 
I have.a present position as the ‘eldest, and ad- 
vantages as the heir, which he never will have. 
What girl could refuse Clinton Hall? You see 
I support my claim mainly on my circumstances, 
which you must admit is modest. If you marry 
me, you marry the’future head of the first family 
in Fellshire, and so place yourself on the topmost 
rung of the social ladder. You will thus stop 
the mouths of the gossips once and forever.” 

“] will not listen to’ you,” said Yetta. “It is 
a sin, and what have gossips to say of me?” 
she added. “ While my father lives and protects 
me, who can speak ?—and what ?” 

“Poor innocent !” ejaculated Maurice. “ But 
if I tell you they do speak, and that only such a 
marriage as this I now offer you will stop their 
mouths, and will reinstate both you and your 
father ?” 

“T should choose my husband for himself, not 
his advantages,” said Yetta, feeling that she must 
be brave enough to testify, painful as it was. 

“Which means that between me and my bro- 





ther—I with Clinton, and he with nothing but a 
few unworkable fads—you will choose him ?” 
asked Maurice, with a venomous flush, 

“T deny your right to ask me that question,” 
said Yetta. . 

“And I intend to have the answer,” said Mau- 
rice. “ Between me and my brother—you like 
him best ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, after a panse, with as 
much pain as directness. “ Your brother has 
always been my friend.” 

“ And not I?” 

“No; never from the first,” she answered, 
scornfully. 

“That shows how little discernment you have,” 
said Maurice, as coolly as if he were noting her 
virtues. “I have admired you as much as my 
brother from the first day we met; but I have 
more delicacy, more self-control, more. judgment 
than he, and have known how to wait. He has 
forced the running, which is a doubtful compli- 
ment to any woman, But then he was always 
weak and chikdish.” 

“This is enough!” said Yetta, turning to go 
back ; but Maurice laid his hand on her arm. 

“No, not yet!” he said. “ You have ventured 
into forbidden ground, and now you have to wait 
my pleasure.” 

“T am surely free to go back when [ will!” 
said Yetta. 

“Certainly not,” was his answer. “ You have 
come off the neutral lines into the enemy’s camp, 
and you are my prisoner for so long as [ choose 
to hoid you.” 

He looked so cruel while he laughed—the 
place was so lonely, and the whole thing so em- 
barrassing—so terrifying even—that again Yetta 
was frightened. And her face, which showed all 
her emotions as in a glass, showed this fear 
among the vest. 

He laughed again. He liked to feel that he 
had at Teast so much power. If he could’ not 
bend her to his love, he could impress her by his 
strength. He, one of the men with whom “ wo- 
men did not count,” felt that to frighten her was 


better than to be met with the recaleitration of | 


independence—tlie defiance of indifference. 

“I have more to say,” he continued, speaking 
very abruptly and with curious harshness—cu- 
rious in a man professing to love and desiring to 
win, “If you marry Lanfrev, remember that you 
enter our family contre-ceur, and that none ef 
us will welcome you. You are proud. Will.you 
consent to come among people who do not want 
you, and who will repudiate you ?” 

“And you who have just now pretended to 
like me on your own account!” said Yetta, with 
mixed indignation and surprise. 

“That is another matter,” he said. “If you 
married ine, we should all welcome you. You do 
not seem able to judge between the elder son 
and the younger,” he added. “ How should you, 
indeed! You have been born without tradi- 
tions and beyond the pale.” 

“I will not listen to you any longer,” said 
Yetta, drawing herself away, and facing her tor- 
mentor. “I do not see what object you can 
have in insulting me, Captain Clinton. But 
whatever it may be,I refuse to submit to it any 
longer. Let me puss. Iam going back.” 

“Softly! softly! I have still more to say 
aboat you and: that foolish boy you have be- 
witched,” said Maurice. “I want to make it 
clear to you that you will be both selfish and un- 
womanly if you marry him against our will. We 
shall all reject him as a dishonor to our name 
and race. Will you be justified, do you think, in 
taking a man from his family and creating a di- 
vision which will never be got over? Do father 
and mother and social duties count for nothing 
in your code? Among us they are all-powerful. 
But then we are gentry.” 

“ How insolent you are?” said Yetta, bitterly. 
“What have I done to deserve your hatred »” 

“ Hatred!” he echoed, with a strange accent, 
standing for a moment silent, while he looked at 
her as if he would look her through. Then, as 
if by a tremendous effort over himself, he dropped 
his eyes, still keeping silent. After a moment he 
looked at her again, “ You think I hate you %” 
he said,in a softer manner than he had yet 
shown. “I love you! I love you with all my 
heart and svul !” 

“Hush! bush!” cried Yetta, in as much ter- 
ror as revulsion. “ You must not say that to me, 
Captain Clinton! It is a sin—a sii!” 
peated, 

‘“* Because you love my brother ?” 

She turhed away ; then held herself firmly, and 
looked as straightly at him as he still looked at 
her. It was a torture to her. She would have 
rather suffered any amount of physical pain than 
undergo this mental trial of bold confession. 
But it had to be done. For pride, self-protec- 
tion, loyalty, truth, it must be said. 

“Yes,” she answered, “because I love your 
brother, and he loves me.” ; 

Two impulses raged in Mautice, like storms 
that meet and devastate the earth. He had the 
wildest desire té bend back that lovely head and 
kiss the front of the throat—there where the 
lion might have bitten the antelope; to tell her 
tliat he loved her—ie loved her—and would kill 
her rather than that she should marry another, bro- 
ther orno. Then he wanted to crush her with the 
humiliation of her father’s birth; proclaim tram- 
pet-tongued the shameful secret of which every 
one now at Beaton Brows knew that she was ig- 
norant. He wanted to see her pure face flush 
for shame ; to ruin foréver the grave und loving 
innocency of her mind. He wanted to revenge 
himself, and to humble her. But the grace of 
the gentleman conquered in the struggle, and he 
put down both mad passions with an effort-as 


she re- 





tremendous as that of Hercules when he strangled | 


7 : ag 
the Nemean lion and subdued the wild-boar of 


Erymanthus. She was too helpless and too love- 
ly, too pure and too brave! He would respect 
her, cost what it might—and it did cost him 





something—eéven more than he could have be- 
lieved or she could have understood, 

“T am sorry,” he said, after a long pause. If 
Yetta could have read the black thoughts which 
had filled that pause with its baleful torrent, and 
made that silence so tempestuous! “ You will 
do more harm than you know of if you persist 
in marrying my brother, My father and mother 
will never consent, and you will take Lanfrey 
from us all. You will expose him to unimagi- 
nable humiliation, and you will give me life-long 
misery. How can you marry one brother when 
the other loves you as I love you? There is the 
sin, if you will! The only way to make it not a 
sin will be for me to yield my place, and make 
my younger brother the heir. Will you found 
your marriage on my ruin? You can scareely 
put this down to my hatred for you! But now 
I will leave you. Think of what I have said, and 
forgive me if I have hurt you. You have hurt 
me more. Good-by, and God bless you!” ° 

He offered his hand, and Yetta, surprised into 
yielding by the grave and quiet tone, the tender- 
ness even of his manner, gave him hers. He 
took it and raised it to his lips. Then the wild, 
mad impulse he had had before conquered him 
like a flood let loose, and turning back her 
sleeve, he ran his lips roughly along the slender 
sear still remaining of her serateh. 

Terrified and revolted, Yetta shricked so that 
the woods rang with her voice, aid Maurice, with 
a mental oath cursing his own folly, saying, * For- 
give me, I was mad! Forgive me! Believe that 
I love you, and that I respect yaqu,” slanted off 
among the trees, as a man’s hoarse voice shout- 
ed, “Hi! hi! What's up there?” and Jim Sher- 
wood, clambering over the stile, came clattering 
down the path. 


{ro BE CONTINUED.) 





THE BOOBY PRIZE. 
By LOUISE STOCKTON. 


‘TEFANO GONZALEZ was a young Spaniard 
tI who had come to the United States to go into 
business. He had not decided just what thit 
business should be, but in the mean time he o-- 
eupied himself by seeing the country and study- 
ing the social customs. It was not long before 
he gained an especially good knowledge of pro- 
gressive euchre and of the german. His oppor- 
tunities for the pursuit of these branches of edu- 
cation were excellent, and he did not allow his 
ignorance of colloquial English to interfere with 
his progress in them. In some other depart- 
ments of social life he would have been at a dis- 
advantage had he not adopted the habit of listen. 
ing very little and talking a good deal. For con- 
versational purposes he made a compromise be- 
tween English and his own language by practical- 
ly speaking neither. He could not express him- 
self in English, and he was not understood when 
he spoke iu Spanish. He therefore took, refuge 
in French, with some little Italian, and when the 
subject permitted, he was fond of using such Ger- 
man phrases as be had acquired in his study of 
music. It gave him a sense of equality when he 
established an intelligent understanding with an 
American on the basis of German, such as might 
be felt in meeting an antagonist on neutral 
ground, and the less the American knew, the 
better Stefano felt. 

He took lessons in English from a pretty blond 
widow, with whom he also played euchre and 
danced the german; and with her he spoke in 
Spanish, so as'to make return in kind for the edu- 
cation he was receiving. She gave him much in- 
formation, always in English, and he paid her 
eloquent compliments in his own language, and 
they professed to perfectly understand each oth- 
er, scorning the idea of an interpreter, It was 
said that. they gossiped and told each other se- 
crets. They certainly entertained themselves. 

There was, however, one mode of expression 
in which Stefano was a master. He was a most 
delightful singer, with a barytone voice as sweet 
and penetrating as the perfume of the grape 
blossom. The widow never tired of his songs, 
but it seemed the one flaw that she could not 
play his accompaniments for him. He had tried 
to sing to her plaving, but her time was so un- 
bending, so perfectly exact, that she drove him 
wild. 

“T want freedom,” he would exclaim, in his 
foreign languages, “I do not wish to count my 
time when [ sing ‘ Adelaide,’ nor to think I am 
marching when I sing a love-song of A:idalusia,” 

“* Adelaide !’” repeated the widow, and began 
to play the opening bars; but Stefano lightly laid 
his hand on hers, and said, in soft Castilian, 

“No, no; you do not understand how that 
should go.” 

She laughed. 
replied. 

Fortunately for the group of friends, Stefano 
was-perfectly willing to sing if Hilda Fleming 
played for him. She was always willing to do 
this. It rested her, she said. How this could 
be, some of the circle wondered, because Hilda 
was a music teacher, and certainly heard enough 
of the piano. Mrs. Lyons, the widow, explained 
it by saying that Hilda was a homeopathist. 

The Sociable to which they all belonged, and 
which gave Stefano his educational advantages, 
was rather curious in its composition. It was 
made up by two entirely different sets of people, , 
who rarely met at any other dime. One set, the 
larger of the two, was strictly professional and 
medical, being composed ‘of doctors and their 
Wives, one woman doctor, and the young man she 
was engaged to marry, The others were rather 
more on the butterfly order, the party consisting 
of Mrs.Lyons,her sistee Mrs, Arnold, Mr. Arnold, 
Hilda, Stefano, and a young, handsome American 
named Gregory. — They all met every two weeks 
at different houses, apd, under. Greggry’s admin- 
istration, had very-good times.- The only discon- 


“Tt is too long, I know,” she 


tented member of the party, indeed, was Gregory 
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himself, It was through his influence that the 
Sociable had taken just the form it had, and now 
he regretted it. What he would have liked would 
have been long games of whist with Hilda for a 
partner, or a never-ending waltz in which her 
steps should keep time with his own. As things 
were, he never had any satisfaction with her. If 
they were together at a table, they were victims 
to a swift game, and were at once separated. Ile 
had ill fortune in the german, in which Stefano 
soon distinguished himself as a leader, and he 
even had no chance in walking home with the 
young lady. It was one of Mrs. Lyons’s little 
fancies to take Hilda’s arm in preference to that 
of any one else, because Hilda was just the right 
size, and she also could pinch her whenever she 
was vexed with the others. In this way the order 
of precession soon established itself. first walk- 
ed Mr. and Mrs, Arnold, and then Mrs. Lyons and 
Hilda, with Stefano and Gregory bringing up the 
rear. Sometimes the young men would coura- 
geously walk with the ladies, though Gregory 
declared that he had to step behind so often to 
make room for passers that it made him feel like 
a“ hill horse’: but when Stefano was absent, he 
didn’t seem to mind it so much. When he railed 
over the narrow pavements, Stefano would tell 
him that he ought to go to Spain and spend a 
year in Toledo, for then New York would seem 
like a prairie to him. To this Gregory rather 
rudely replied that his own country was good 
enough for him. 

Stefano worried Gregory. For on: thing, Greg- 
ory had introduced him to the Sociable, and was 
considered his intimate friend. Stefano was even 
invited to houses as a compliment to Gregory, and 
this was not made better by the fact that wher. 
ever he was thus introduced he was afterward 
made welcome for his own sake, and so establish- 
ed. And thus wherever he went Gregory had to 
serve as Stefano’s interpreter. He used to wish 
the Spaniard spoke only hisown language. Greg- 
ory did not understand that. Even his fragmentary 
conversations with Hilda were apt to resolve into 
repeating to her what Stefano wanted her to know. 
If he had not been so honest, he might have made 
some revenges for himself, but he did not, he 
translated into bold English all the Spaniard’s 
florid phrases, and hoped they would finally dis- 
gust her. 

If Stefano had not been going to Florida in 
March, Gregory would have been desperate, but 
this prospect upheld him. And he had a scheme 
which promised to compensate him. He saw in 
his dreams a beach by the sea—a level beach 
with the tide low, and the moon shining on it. 
The air was crisp, but not chilly, the boom of the 
waves sounded on his verv ear He saw himself 
walking on this beach, and with him was Hilda. Ste- 
fano was in an orange grove or on a coral reef, he 
cared not which so that he was not on the beach. 
Nor did he dream of seeing the widow there. 
Hilda and he were alone. There was no chan- 
ging of partners, no translation of silly speeches 
from silly polyglot. They were alone; they spoke 
in English; and no one interrapted. 

To carry out his scheme the codperation of 
some of the others was necessary, and so he 
urged it on them. It was simply to spend Easter 
week at a certain hotel at the sea-shore 

“Tt is the quietest place in the world, but real- 
ly aristocratic. It is ever so much better than 
Point Prudence,” he said, “and although only 
five miles off, it has many advantages over the 
Point. The bathing is far better, smoother, and 
safer,” 

“T never bathe in Easter week, except in a 
tub,” said Arnold. “ Do you pass, Gregory ?” for 
they were playing euchre. 

“Pass? No; Porder it up. Now, Miss Hil- 
da,” and he looked brightly over at his partner 
“Nothing venture; nothing gained, you know.” 

“Tll do the venturing,” replied Hilda; and 
being third in hand, followed suit, playing very 
low 

Gregory took no notice of this loss of a trick. 
“Of course we don’t expect ocean bathing,” he 
continued ; “ but you will want to go there again. 
I always think of that in going to a new place. 
It isn’t so much one’s enjoyment the first time, 
but the practical knowledge one gains. It helps 
you in making up your mind the next time—adds 
another bead to your rosary, as it wére.” 

“ Euchred,” said Arnold, 

“Now isn’t that just my luck ?”’, exclaimed 
Gregory; “and I hadn’t a bad hand either. And 
then,” he continued, although he was how at an- 
other table, and had to look over his shoulder to 
address Arnold, “it is such a comical idea, this 
clubbing arrangement, and not a bad one either. 
It works well all around , helps fill up the hotel, 
and provides you with company of ‘your own 
choosing.” : 

“We do not all get our board free?” said the 
widow. 

“No, of course not. Only the one who gets 
up the club, or—and this is the best plan—a club 
can invite ‘a guest instead. Four of us could take 
one extra person, and eight of us two, and so on, 
It is what might be called the Hospitable Plan. 
No one is At extra expense, no one under obliga- 
tions, You have just the same rates, the same 
rooms, the same board, as a member of a club, 
that you would have if you went alone, but there 
is the extra guest. You can go as a third-story 
party or a first-floor It is share and share alike. 
No one knows which is guest and which one pays, 
80 there is no discrimination. I call it a capital 
plan.” 

“Youare sure it is a good house? Well kept?” 

“First rate. Oh, come, now, Mrs. Lyons! I 
know I won’t get the booby prize. I am not 
playing for prizes to-night. If I were, I should 
not try for that.” 

“You must have them strung up like scalps 
around a wigwain, Gregory. Tell us how many 
have you got ?” 

“One for each tally-eard ?” asked the widow. 
Gregory laughed mysteriously. “Iam going 











to play. for a prize,” he said, “and I am going to 
get it. What kind of a prize it will be, you shall 
judge when you see it.” 

Thus far Gregory’s little scheme had worked 
fairly. He had interested the party, and had al- 
most persuaded the Arnolds to promise to go. 
The widow needed no persuasion. She wanted 
solitude, she said, so as to practise her Spanish, 
and she was from the first on Gregory’s side. 
To Hilda he said very little. This was the deli- 
cate and difficult part of the matter. He was 
quite sure that she could not afford the holiday, 
and he knew she would not accept the position 
of guest unless the affair was managed with 
great delicacy. 

“If L appear in it—if I propose inviting her,” 
he said to himself, “she is so shy, so proud, that 
she will refuse at once. I must suggest, but I 
must never say it.” 

To this subtle and embarrassing task he thus 
addressed himself. He talked as if both Stefano 
and Hilda were going, he suggested that he him- 
self might be invited as “guest.” He did all that 
he could to show that the position was most hon- 
orable and desirable. He spoke of the rest, of 
the exhilaration in the air, of leaving the citybe- 
hind, and yet living in a friendly circle. What 
were they not to do at Coast Cove! He bought 
books to read ‘there , he collected photographs 
and games for the one rainy day they were to 
have, and finally sent Hilda a volume of poems, 
on the fly-leaf of which was written, “Coast Cove, 
Easter week, 1883.” After a time his persistence 
persuaded them all that they were going, and they 
fell into the habit of discussing their plans before 
they were really aware that they had seriously 
formed any 

Stefano took but little interest in all this Eng- 
lish talked around him. He lived in his lagoon 
of French and Italian, and the outside waves did 
not disturb him. His plans for Florida did not 
please him as the time for leaving drew near, but 
he promised himself that he could soon see all of 
the South that he cayed for, and be would speed- 
ily return. In the mean: time he devoted himself 
to talking to Mrs. Lyons and practising with Hil- 
da. He shrugged his shoulders at the idea of 
the Northern sea-coast in March, and told them 
that he preferred thinking of them as at home. 

When the second week in March came, Greg- 
ory had a summons to Chicago, and had to leave 
New York at once. 

“Tt is the most unfortunate thing,” he said, 
“but I have written to the Coast Cove Heuse, 
and made provisionary arrangements. Arnold 
ean see how they suit. I have a copy of my let- 
ter for him. I will certainly get back during,the 
week, and will join you there. I have said that 
there will be at least a club of four and a guest.” 

“But the guest? Whom are we to invite?” 
said Mrs. Lyons, gayly. 

Gregory hesitated. It was a breathless mo- 
ment to him. He didnot dare to look at Hilda. 
He did not dare to mention her, nor yet to pass 
her name over. If she did not go, the sea would 
be only a howling wilderness of waves. He looked 
at Mrs. Lyons: there was a world of entreaty 
in his eves. Surely, surely she must know who 
ought to be the guest! 

“We have had so pleasant a winter together, 
our party ought not to be broken now. No one 
has so much influence as you. You choose the 
guest, make up the party, Mrs. Lyons, and if per- 
suasion fails, try coereion”’? Then he laughed, 
his handsome face flushing. “A great deal may 
hang on this. Let ws do unto others—” : 

“T see!” cried the widow; “ you ave a wicked 
fellow. _ Biit-Issee throngh it all. You may de- 
péad on me, and the party shall be to your mind.” 

“ Are we limited to four ?”’ asked Mrs. Arnold. 

“Leave it to me,” replied the widow; “I have 
made my plans. I know just how to manage it; 
I know just what we want. But you, Gregory— 
oh, I shall envy Chicago every day that she keeps 
so charming a schemer from us;” and then she 
arose and swept Gregory the lowest of bows. 

“ How well her Spanish’comes on !” said Hilda. 
“She puts it in English, to be sure, but she thinks 
in the noble language of compliment, and to think 
in a language is a great proof of progress in it.” 

The widow’s eyes sparkled as she looked at 
Hilda. 

“ Don’t you rail at Gregory,” she said; “I am 
his friend for life.” 

And so the*matter rested, and Gregory went to 
Chicago, relying on Mrs, Lyons’s discernment and 
management. But, onee in the West, the stars 
seeined to fight against him,and he was delayed 
day-.after day.” Handsome, young, and suecess- 
ful, he was féted And feasted, but his impatience 
to leave made everything distasteful to him. His 
eyes only saw a lonely beael, and a girl standiug 
there and waiting 

‘Onee free,-steam hardly flew fast enough for 
him, and indeed he might be pardoned, as it was 
Thursday after Easter when he reached Coast 
Cove. It was night when the cars drew into the 
station, and he went direct to the beacli. 

Down on the sands stood a gay little lookout 
with a high flight of steps, and Gregory sat down 
on them in the shadow, calm, although so eager. 

Ié was very sweet. It would seem as natural 
to Hilda as to him when he came out of the dark- 
ness and shook her hand, As he sat there, 
dreaming yetapatieht, he saw two figures coming 
down the beaehW. It was the lady doctor and the 
young man she was engaged to marry. He did 
not disturb his Soul by greeting them, and they 
passed on, riot seéitig him. By-and-by Arnold 
came with his wife. ‘They were silent, and Greg- 
ory let them go on and disappear in the dark- 
ness. 

The ocean lapped the shore, a breeze came up, 
though gently, and the stars shone brighter. 
Then sweetly, suddenly, came the breath of a 


song. It was almost out of the waves, almost a 
part of them. The words smote on Gregory's 
ear. They were Italian: 


“And nightingales recall thee, Adelaide! Adelaide!” 





He sprang to his feet,and toward him Hilda 
came. She seemed to come, not along the beach 
as the others bad, but from the very edge of the 
sea, as if she had arisen from it; and her hand 
was on Stefano’s shoulder, and his arm was around 
her, and he sang to her what Gregory would have 
said. 

As they turned and followed the others, the 
song ceased, and all was silence again except the 
sea. 

Gregory stood still. He was stunned. 
as though he had been struck on the head. Hilda 
and Stetano! The Spaniard! In his dreams of 
the sea and of Hilda, the Spaniard had been in 
Florida. He pushed his hat back on his head, 
and rubbed his forehead with his handkerchief. 
Just then he heard voices again. It was the doc- 
tor returning. 

“Tt has not dragged, I allow,” she said; “ but 
every one has seen it was coming.” 

“But it is absurd,” replied the young man. 
“They do not understand each other. He does 
not speak English, and she understands no other 
language. It is perfectly, ridiculously absurd.” 

The doctor merrily laughed. “* When a young 
man can make Beethoven talk for him, and can 
sing Spanish love-songs as Stefano Gonzales can, 
he can make himself understood. Hilda Fleming 
has been bravely wooed.” 

“Nonsense! I never heard anything more ri- 
diculous.” 

“And you have never seen it all? 
I am ashamed of you. 
ed it with zest.” 

“ And Mr. Gregory? How about him, Ellen ? 
How about him? What will he say?” 

“He will be delighted. He is so fond of the 
Spaniard. Why, he proposed that the whole So- 
ciable should come. « Mrs. Arnold told me about 
it, and trouble enough. she had to arrange it on 
such short notice. And, Morris, I couldn’t tell 
vou this before, because Stefano hadn’t said, or, 
if you like it better, sung, anything decided : it 
is a four-leaf clover party, a four-lover party — 
we four, Hilda and Stefano; you and I, are the 
guests. How I wish Gregory would come 
now !” 

“A guest!” exclaimed Morris. ‘Not I, in 
deed! I don’t dead-head it at a hotel, Ellen 
And I tell you”"—he spoke with conviction— 
“that Gregory won’t like it! You 
does !” 

“ He will be delighted.” 


He felt 


’ 


Morris! 
Why, we have all watch- 


see if he 


“* Delighted !’” repeated the young man. “It 
is a first-class euchre, Ellen. ‘Delighted! Well, 


you are blind!” 
” « Morris,” cried the doctor, turning and almost 
facing the unseen and horrified Gregory, whose 
faée would have made the fortune of a photogra- 
pher could it have been seen, “you deserve the 
booby prize! Indeed you do.” 

“ Well, I shall not get it,” ler lover grimly re- 
plied. “It is given away, but not to me.” 

In the darkness Gregory pushed his hat down 
over his eyes. “Idiot!” he muttered, but he 
didn’t explain to whom the title belonged. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Ul. 


F tothe proper understanding of the rudi- 
ments of photograhy a certain degree of skill 
in the jugglery of the pursuit be added, its plea- 
sures will be greatly enhanced. From the in- 
finite variety of curious and beautiful effects that 
may be produced by the intelligent manipulation 
of the camera, the negative, and the print, the 
space allotted to this paper only permits the brief 
description of a few of the most easily managed. 
One of these, which attracts the attention of the 
amateur very early in his photographie career, 
and in regard to which he is certain to make in- 
quiries, is the vignette. 

The Vignelte—To produce a photograph of 
this description, make a light print from your 
negative, and cut from it roughly that portion 
which it,is intended shall be shown in the pic- 
ture, as, for example, the head or head and bust 
of a human figure. Trace this shape in the cen- 
tre of a square of card-board the size of your 
printing-frame, and cut out the tracing. Tack to 
the upper side of the printing-frame a square, 
slightly larger than the opening, of four pine 
strips half an inch thick, and above these tack 
the prepared bit of card-board. Paste a single 
thickness of white tissue-paper smoothly over the 
opening in the card-board, and fill the space be- 
tween the frame and the board, except that di- 
rectly beneath the tissue, with loose cotton. 
When this has been done, place the negative in 
the frame, and print as usual, The light, being 
passed through the tissue-paper, will soften the 
print, and, owing to the cotton, its edges will 
merge gradually into the surrounding whiteness 
instead of being sharply defined. 

Transparencies—To make a transpareney, or 
“positive,” press closely together in a printing- 
frame, film to film, a developed negative and an 
unexposed plate, which in this process occupies 
the position of the sensitized paper in ordinary 
printing. When all is ready, expose to an ordi- 
nary gas or lamp flame for fifteen or twenty sec- 
onds,and develop the plate by ruby light, exact- 
ly according to the instructions given for devel- 
oping in a former paper. In this case carry the 
development considerally beyond the deusity re- 
quired in the finished transparency, as some of 
it will be lost in fixing. Fix in hypo, wash, and 
dry. When dry, mount the positive, together 
with a piece of ground glass of the same size 
bound to its film side, in a nickelled frame, and 
hang in the bright light of a window. In this 
position the finished transparency will surprise 
and delight you with the brilliancy and perfec- 
tion of its details. 

Moonlights.—Nothing is more pleasing, nor puz- 
zling to the uninitiated; than photographs of ima- 








rine views representing moonlit scenes, and pur- 
porting to have been taken by Junar light. Ina 
well-executed photograph of this kind the decep- 
tion is perfect; all objects are dark and indis- 
tinct; there is the moon high in the heavens or 
just rising, and her silvery reflection lighting the 
rippling water, in which appear the dark shadows 
of vessels and other objects. There is 80 little 
doubt in the minds of most people not in the se- 
cret that these pictures are not exactly what they 
seem that I have heard intelligent men declare 
positively that they had seen photographs of this 
description which they Anew to have been taken 
atnight. They were not taken at night, however, 
all optical proof to the contrary, but in the broad- 
est and brightest of daylight, the whole secret 
being that to produce a “moonlight” you must 
point the camera across some bit of water direet- 
ly toward the sun, so that his light will shine full 
into the lens. Do not expose for details ; the pie- 
ture is more effective without them. Also do not 
take in a broad sweep of brightly lighted water 

A few points of rippling light here and there are 
much more beautiful and delusive. Print these 
pictures very dark, almost black, so that the light 

bits may be intensified by contrast, ; 

Midnights.—These may be produced in the 
same manner “moonlights,” only without 
showing the moon in the sky or its light on the 
water. They are generally taken on land, and of 
course printed very dark. Their salient features 
are solitary figures or objects dimly silhouetted 
against the sky. 

Fire Scenes-——One of the most effective ama- 
teur photographs ever exhibited in New York is 
of Fowey Rocks Light-house, on the great Flori- 
da Reef, taken by » New-Yorker who was winter- 
ing at Biscayne Bay. It represents the light- 
house on a moonlit night, rising tall and black 
from the waters, with bright rays of light stream- 
ing from the lantern at the top of the tower and 
aecented by a background of dark clouds. Not 
one person in a thousand, in looking at this pic- 
ture, doubts for a moment that it was taken at 
night. Yet it is only a simple though capitally 
executed “moonlight”; and the light from the 
top of the tower is brushed in with India-ink on 
the film side of the negative 

A companion picture, taken by the same ama- 
teur, is a night fire-fishing scene on Biscayne Bay. 
The night is very dark. A single figure stands 
in a skiff, with uplifted spear, about to strike at 
some fish whose forms, dimly outlined by fire- 
light, are seen in the water beneath him. At one 
side of the skiff, supported by an iron rod, is the 
“fire pan,” an irom cage filled with blazing light 
wood knots. From it drops of burning pitch fall 
hissing into the water. No illusion could he 
more perfect, and yet this pieture was taken in 
bright sunlight, and the fire-light, the blazing pine 
knots, the drops of burning pitch, and the ithu 
minated fish are all worked in on the negative 
with India-ink, which, being perfectly black, of 
course gave a white print. 

The Spectre is a startling form of photograph, 
and is produced by simply giving two exposures 
of entirely different subjects to the same plate, 
the first being properly timed, and the second un 
dertimed. I have in mind a capital illustration 
of the spectre photograph, in which a gentleman 
is seated at his desk reading a letter, which a 
small spectre hand, issuing directly from the mid- 
dle of the desk, is about to seize. A similar re- 
sult may be obtained by a double printing on the 
same paper, using for the purpose one negative 
after the other. 

The Mirage.—This gives a most novel effect, 
and is produced in a manner similar to the “ spee- 
tre.” 
for its second exposure the plate must be tarned 
upside down. This is easily accomplished in a 
camera having a swing back ; but if it has none, 
the plate must be carried to the dark room after 
its first exposure, and inverted in the plate-hold- 
er. An existing illustration of a mirage photo- 
graph is a bit of shore, a wide view of open sea, 
well-defined clouds, and amid them a full-rigged 
ship under all sail and bowling along merrily, but 
upside down. The foreground, the water, and 
the clouds were the results of an instantaneous 
exposure, while the ship.was obtained by giving 
a second quick exposure to the plate, after it 
had been inverted. The development of such a 
plate should be begun in an old or very weak de- 
veloper, so that its several slowly appearing fea- 
tures may be regulated and intensified or weak- 
ened, 

On a quick plate the photograph of a flash of 
lightning may be obtained by simply exposing 
the plate during the darkness of a thunder-storm 
at night, directing the camera as nearly as pos- 
sible toward the point where the flash may be 
expected to appear, and waiting for it. Of course 
the darkness must be so intense that the plate 
may be exposed without the protection of either 
plate-holder, slide, or lens cap. 

The photograph of any small object may be 
taken at night by placing it between and ¢lose 
to two bright lights. 

The startling picture of a man leaping from a 
steeple, a sheer hundred feet or so, has been pro 
duced by an amateur in the following manner: 
he directed his camera against a blank space of 
blue sky, and focussed on a stick held up at some 
distance from him; then mounting an assistant 
on a barrel, he requested him to leap into the 
air, at a given signal, across the field of vision, and 
as nearly as possible to the place in which the 
stick had been held. An instantaneous exposure 
caught the leaping figure in mid-air, and well to 
ward the right of the plate. A second exposure 
gave the steeple; and though the figure is dis- 
proportionately large, the whole éffect ‘is very 
curious, 

We would call the attention of our readers to 
an error in the last line of the second column of 
the second article on “ Amateur Photography,” 
published last week, in which the words “ aceti« 
acid” should read “acetate of soda.” 


as 


The only difference between the two is that 











Borper In CHENILLE EMBROIDERY. 





Fig. 2.—Corsace 
Trimminc.—Back 
“ [See Fig. 1.] 


Toornpick Case. 


Border in Chenille Embroidery. 

Tue ground for this border may be velvet, velveteen, or 
felt of any dark color. The embroidery is in chenille of 
several colors, tinselled cord, and 
chenille lines twisted with tinsel. 

Pearl beads of several sizes in 
gray, green, and golden tints are 
sewed down in the interstices. 


Tapestry Border for Cush- 
ions, etc. 

Tak ground upon which this 
border is worked is of twine can- 
vas. It is executed in flat stitch 
of several lengths and directions, 
with zephyr wool in red, blue, 
green, and several shades of beige. 
he two horizontal lines, and the 
lozenges between, are defined in a 
narrow gilt leather tape, which is 





MonoGrau.—Cross Sritcu 
EmsBrorpery. 


sewed down- with even stitches in 
silk. The dashes and crosses are 
in gold and tinselled cord. 


Corsage Trimming.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Taxis trimming for a plain cor. 
sage is made of jet or of iridescent 
beads in tints to match the dress 
material, The leaves in the design 
are. cut out of a Persian-figured 
brocade, applied on a net ground, 
and edged and studded with beads. 
The rest of the pattern is defined 
in beads, and the net ground’ is 
cut away between. The garniture 
consists of a plastron for the front 
and back, together with collar and 
cuffs 

Toothpick Case. 

Tue cylindrical case 18 covered 
with plush, and fastened on a 
round base that is covered with the 
same plush. It is ornamented 
with a black leather band, which 
is scalloped at the lower edge, and 
is embroidered above in colored 
silk and gold. | 


Watering-place Toilettes. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

In the dress illustrated in Fig. 1 
the skirt consists of a deep flounce 
of cream white guipure embroid- 
ery, mounted upon a blue satteen 
skirt that has a narrow pleating at 
she foot. The drapery and basque 
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Fig. 1.—Torxisu Crark Dress with EmBrorpEery 


WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES 
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Fig. 2.—Inpia Sirk anp Lace Dress. 





Ixpia Sitk Daress.—B ack. 
[For Front, see Page 553.] 


are of blue and cream striped 
Turkish crape. The drapery is 
looped high on one side, with a 
sash bow of dark blue velvet rib- 
bon. A broad plastron of shirred 
lace is in the front of the basque, 
with revers of dark blue velvet 
rolling outward. The sleeves are 





Monocram.—Cross Srircy 
EMBROIDERY. 


slashed, with an insertion of shirred 
lace ; velvet cuffs. 

Fig. 2 has a pointed corsage and 
short bouffant drapery of red and 
white figured India silk, trimmed 
with lace, and with accessories of 
red velvet, The skirt is composed 
of three successive flounces of 
white lace on an under-skirt of red 
India silk. 





THE FREEMEN OF THE 
ATLAS. 

LGERIA, embracing six hun- 

dred miles of coast, in 1847 
became a colony of France. The 
sea-shore and high table-land of 
the Atlas range, constituting the 
agricultural districts, and known as 
the Tell, are the sources of the 
country’s prosperity. Hardy and 
courageous Kabyle tribes dwell in 
the mountainous regions; more en- 
ergetic are they, but less civilized, 
than their Moorish cousins, who 
live in the cities. The one uniting 
tie is Mohammedanisin. 

These brave mountaineers, the 
aborigines of Algeria, are a won- 
derful people; they are mentioned 
by Roman historians as a reckless, 
dishonest class, never true in mat 
ters of traffic, and unmindful of the 
most solemn oaths, but yet hospi- 
tality and kindness are noted traits, 
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if we may credit later re- 
cords concerning them, 

The Kabyles prefer a 
settled life, dwelling in 
communities, in houses 
of stone, turf, or mud, 
sometimes two stories 
in height, and of rough, 
inelegant exterior. They 
are far advanced as ag- 
riculturists, raising a 
variety of grains and 
fruits; they are also 
skilful in manufactures, 
making arms, gunpow. 
der, carpets, leather, 
saddles, frames for 
weaving, and a variety 
of farming implements 
and household conven- 
lences. 

Much beautiful weay. 
ing comes from theit 
home-made looms—ta- 
ble covers from the 
dwarf. palm fibre, and 
baskets of divers shapes 
and sizes, they also 
spin cords of goat's 
hair, and threads for 
family use Strangest 
of all, perhaps, two 
tribes among them are 
trained adepts in the 
manufacture of counter- 
feit coin. Of course no 
spurious coin is ever al- 
lowed to Ke passed in 
the Kabyle territory; 
any attempt to do this 
would receive punish- 
ment without mercy. 

The dress of Kabyle 
men is very simple: a 
rough woollen garment 
of considerable length, 
called chelonchah, stout 
woollen footless stock- 
ings termed bougher 
ons, and a leathern 
apron; scorning com- 
fort and ease as effemi- 
nacy, they entirely es- 
chew hat and shoes 
Going abroad, they 
throw over the shoul- 
ders a rough burnoose 

The average Kabyle, 
though not easily roused 
to anger, can, upon oc- 
easion, become the most 
ferocious and brutal of 
mortals, and yet these 
semi-barbarians are ex- 
tremely punctilious in 
the observance of cus- 
tomary tribal and social 
courtesies, and unrelent- 
ing in demanding an ac. 
knowledgment of the 
same, 

It is usual to kiss the 
head and hand of a chief 
or old man as a saluta 
tion, and whatever be 
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the age or rank of the 
j person he is bound in- 
stantly to return the sa- 
lute; should the court- 
esy be forgotten or ig- 
nored, prompt apology 
and speedy acknowledg- 
ment can alone save 
from death. 

These uncouth moun- 
taineers have some ad 
vanced notions, and sin- 
gular as it may seem, 
institutions called Zo- 
iiaias are settled estab- 
lishments in their terri 
tory, uniting the privi- 
leges of free schools, 
free auberges, and pub- 
lie dispensaries of char- 
ities for needy ones. 
Each establishment has 
its place of prayer, and 
another for the reading 
of the Koran, and a re 
treat where science may 
be studied ; still further 
is a primary school, and 
a habitation for more 
advanced pupils. In 


immediate connection is 
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a dwelling set apart for 
strangers and beggars, 
where courtesy and 
kindness rule 

The freedom of any 
Zoiiaia is granted to any 
applicant, known or un 
known; a_ refusal is 
not on record, and offi- 
cials in charge and oc- 
cupants never eat or 
drink until guests are 
satisfied. Should horse 
or mule chance to re 
turn without its con 
ductor, it is carefully 
stabled and fed until 
claimed 

Kabvle women enjoy 





much liberty; they at- 
tend market, make pur- 
chases, co everywhere 
with uncovered face, 
sing, talk, and mingle 
with the men of the 
household as do women 
of Christian countries, 
Strangely enough, the 


girls of a Kabyle family 
have, when very young, 
across tattooed upon the 
forehead ; it is supposed 
to be a relic of former 
Christian influence 
However that may be, 
no priest will perform 
a marriage ceremony 
until this mark has been 


ars = - erased from the fore- 


_ head of the bride elect. 
It is accomplished by an 
SUMMER TOILETTES. application of lime and 
black soap. 


Fig. 1 —Inpta Sirk Dress.—Fronr.—{For Back, see Page 552.] Fig. 2.—Suran Dress A young Kabyle wish- 
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ing to marry informs a friend, who interviews the 
father of the girl, and between them is settled 
the marriage portion to be paid by the sturdy 
wooer. If the entire sum—usually about a hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars—is not ready in 
hand, the suitor may have a month or so in which 
to collect it, and meantime may occasionally visit 
his sweetheart. When he has succeeded, he 
leads her as his fiancée through the village, armed 
with yatagan, gun, and pistols, after which he 
takes her under his own roof. 

This ceremony is performed with great pomp. 
A band of musicians having Turkish clarionets 
and drums join the nuptial cortége. Women and 
children join in universal hurrah, crying “ You! 
yon! yon!” and guns are fired. A big feast 
concludes the grand flourish. 

Among the amusements is much target-shoot- 
ing; the mark is generally an egg, a peppercorn, 
or a flat stone, and there is no end of fun arising 
from the “inany times missing the mark.” 





Summer Toilettes.—Figs. 1--3. 


See illustration on page 553. 


Tur. costume the front of which is illustrated in Fig. 
1 is of India sulk with a ree ground and éera and bine 
figures. ‘The kilt skirt is trimmed with borders of écru 
lace. An apron drapery is on the front, and the back 
has looped drapery edged with lace. Velvet ribbou 
bows ornament the side, Tle corsage is pleated about 
the ueeck and shoulders, with the folds drawn to a 
point at the waist, aud is trimmed with lace and a vel- 
vel. collar and pointed belt 

Fig. 2, a bine-gray surah dress, has the skirt in fine 
kilt pleats, with occasiounl broad pleats which are 
studded with Jeat-shaped bead plaques of the same tint. 
Similar plaques are along the front of the irregular 
drapery, and others of a smaller size are on the basque. 
The basque is open in a point at the front and buck, 
which is filled in with a Russian chemisette of folded 
tulle. The revers on the front are beaded. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRKSPONDENT'S. 


M. A. L.—Have your black crépe de Chine made 
with two or three narrow lace floances all around the 
ekirt, a jabot of lace up the left side, and long festoon- 
ed drapery of the crape in front and back, Put nar- 
row watered ribbon loops pendent on the side jabot, 
and have a wide watered sash ribbon behind. For the 
basque have a narrow vest of white crape with revers 
beside it covered with lace. 

A Sunsontecer.—Your samples are tussore silk— 
fabric lighter than pongee. You can have the whole 
skirt of the stripes in pleats, or else only that part seen 
ou the left side, while the plain tnssore forme long dra- 
pery on front and back. Have a soft full vest of the 
stripes, with revers, collar, and cuffs of either red or 
olive velvet, 

R. M. W.—It will not be improper for Mr. and Mrs. 
A. to invite Mr. B. to their daughter's wedding recep- 
tion, and omit inviting Mr. B.’s betrothed, whom Miss 
A. has vever met. Nor will it be improper for Mr. B. 
to accept such an invitation, thongh it will be very 
natural for him to ask for an invitation for his be- 
trothed. 

M. ©. W.—Yonu will find descriptions and ilinstra- 
tions of pretty dresses for girls of two or three years 
in Bazar No. 20, Vol, XIX. It will be sent you on 
receipt of ten cents, Red or bine jerseys, or else 
short jackets of bine or poppy red serge, are again 
worn by these small girls. Perhaps the ilustrations 
and patterns in Bazar No. 27, Vol. XLX., may be use- 
ful to-you. 

M.—Your three samp sles of lace are machine-mad 
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not “real hand-made lace. 

E. H.—Place brown paper over the waxed spot in 
your silk, and press it over with a very hot iron, and 
it may absorb all the wax. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR OVERWORKED PROFESSIONAL MEN. 
Dr. Cuas. T. Mrrourrt, Canandaigua, N. Y., says: 

“I think it a grand restorer of brain force or nervous 

energy.” —[ Adv. ] 





PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 
“ You have demonstrated that a Pxnyxoriy pure soap 
=a be made, 1, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
to the community in general the employment of 
or pure * La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article.” 
Cus. 8, Hieerns' “ La Bette” Boveuer Tou.rt Soap 
Being made from choicést stock, with a large percent- 
age of Guyvornwne, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infauite.—(A dv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomenesa. More economical than 
the ordinary kinda, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only tn cans, 


Revat. Baxixe Pownxr Co., 106 Wail Street, N. Y. 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
Je the only ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
preparation for hair wholly or partially 
Ncray. It produces cvery shade, from the 
ightest ashen, geld, blond, chestnut, and 
auburn to brown and black ; leaves the hair 
clean, soft, and glossy; does not stain the 
skin; is immediate and lasting, also odor- 
less: is eqnally desirable for the beard. 
Turkish or Rassian baths do not affect it, 
Price, $1 and ¢2. Ask your druggist for it, write for 
dese riptive circular, and send sample of yonr hair when 
ordering. Gen ral Depot, 54 West 23d Bt., New York. 

IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR Co. 
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INCDNTES 














ctafed Food 
THE SAFEST FOOD IN SUMMER 


Wee . Toune 4 oung or - Deliente | Chiidsen. 
A Sure Preventive of 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


It has been the positive means of saving many 
lives where no other food would be retained. Its 
basis is Scean or Mix, the most important element 
of mother's milk. 


It is the Most Nourishing, the Most Palatable, 
the Most Economical of all gy Foods. 
Sold by Druggists—25c. , 50c., $1.06 
a@ An interesting pamphilet, entitled **Medical 
Opinions on the Nutrition of Infants and Invalides,” 
sent 7 on application. 
Wen HLL, Rronarnvson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





“OUR BABY: FIRE YEAR,” L 


By MARION HARLAND, 


With other valuable infermation ; 48-page book. Sent 

free on receipt of two-cent stamp. Address 
REED & CARNRICK, 

Mercantile Exchange Batlding, New York City. 


s’ IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
Packages, 25 cts. Makes 5 gallons 
of a delicious, sparkling, and wholesome beverage. Sold 
7 S I druggiats or sent by mail on receipt of 25 center. 

HIRES, 45 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, | Pa. 








SHOE 


Absolutely the best. Softens and 
rves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not carnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


BLACK STOCKINGS — 


That Positively 
WILL NOT CROCE! 
MONEY REFUNDED IF THEY Do. 
Ladies’ Cotton, Balbriggan, and Fine 
Lisle Hose; Mieses’ Hose; Gentlemen's 
Half Hose; 50c. to $1.50 per Pair. 
Unbleached Cotton Stockings dyed for We. 
E. W. PECK & COMPANY, 
909 Broadway, New York. 











ROWLANDS’ 
oO DONTO 


AS been known for G0 vears to be the best, purest, 

and most fragrant tooth powder. It \whitens 
Bi tecth, prevents and arrests decay, strengthens the 
gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Cheap tooth powders, pastes, and washes contain acid 
and gritty substances which scratch and ruin the 
enamel, but Rowlands’ Odonto is warranted - from 
all ac id, gritty, or deleterious compounds. The only 
genuine Odonto is Rowlands’, of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. Sold b Sold by the best druggiste. 


TO T THE LADIES. 


“T am of the opinion that 
no exercise for,women has 
ever been discovered that is 
to them so really useful. 
Young and middle-aged la- 
dies can learn to ride the tri- 
cycle with tht greatest facil- 
ity, and they become excel- 
lently skilful."—B. W. Rich- 
ardsxon, M_D., F.RS. 

Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Columbia Bicycles 
and Tricyles. THE POPE MFG. co., Boston, Mass. 















}EDS OF FIR-BOUGHS, highly recommended for 
invalids or persons troubled with nervousness. 
Mattresses of any size or shape filled wa nuine 
Maine Fir, gathered in Jane, and properly car Cor- 
respondence xolicited. Owen Moorx Co., , Portland, Me. 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere’ 
commend@it. Is cconomical. Take 
no other. Beware of imitations, 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. 


We GUARANTEE these/goods, after 
being dyed by ux, not to soil the feet or 
underclothing, that they,are equally as 
clean as white hose, anff the color and 
gloss will improve ty Washing. Try a 
few pairs and you will be convinced. 
“ Silk finish” on all goods. ‘Terms strict- 
ly cash. Goods by mail mitist be accom- 
panied by postal note or money order. 


THE F. P. ROBINSON COMPANY, 











Australian wool. 
larity of finish. 


yellow “* Varnished Board,” 


Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson's 
and Le Boutillier Bros. 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 

You can easily distinguis': them by their softness and beauty and regu- 

They are always the same in quality, weight, width, 

to match any piece, and are dyed in two standard shades of black. None genuine unless rolled 
showing the grain of the wood, which is the Priestley Trade-Mark. 

They are for sale by all the aes dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by Lord & 

ourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson, 


49 West Street, Boston, Mass. 








They are made of the fimest silk and best 


and shade, thus enabling you 
ona 












GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
‘ 
well as for persons in health. - 
Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 





Barbour’s Flax Thread 





Fond of Crochet Work may make a beantiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR’S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
eA 





| 
| 
i 





SHOA MIN 
‘QUUGAY UYl Ove 


LATEST NOVELTY. 


PATENT BANGS. 


Light, thin, so cool for wearer, naturally curly or 


money refunded. With or without partings. 


Price, $5.00 and upwards. 


PIN PUFFS FOR CHIGNONS are the most popu- 
lar style worn, Every jady her own hair-dresser. 


BEAUTIF YING COSMETICS: 

My Palm Kosmeo prevents wrinkles, rough 
skin, and Ses. Is superb, and without a rival, 
Price, $1.00 a Box—mailable. 

Kosmeo Poudre,warranted the best Powder in 
use, perfectly harmless. Price, 50c. a Box—mailable. 

Turkish Kose Leaves, Indelible Tint for 
Face and Lips, exquisite in color, fine as the bluah on 
the peach, 50e. and $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to 
the new fashionable Auburn, $2.00 a Bottle—not 
mailable. 

Fiuid @Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond- 
ing the Hair. Price, $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 
| The world-renowned Langtry’s Secret of 
| Beauty, or transparent enamel for the complexion. 
| $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 
| Send for my Descriptive Catalogue ; it is the finest 
work on fashionable hair-dressing ever published. 
Sent free. 

Prices moderate os before removal from E. 14th St. 
MRS. ©. THOMPSON, 240 5th Ave., N.Y. 








Our Factory Ends of Embroidery Silk are known 
far and wide, and are in great demand. Some- 
times we run entirely out, but now we haye a 
fresh lot of good colors. Price, 40 cents per box. 

Club orders of ten boxes get one extra. Crazy 
Stitches in each package. Send Postal Note or 
Stamps to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
SPOOL SILK CO0., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. or 469 Broadway, N, . ae 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural ° 
eo prokit y4y to indies 


guarn 
who —* thelr be hy" 
up, accordin, Bad to size and co: or. 
poeuetyins Se ask, with prep’n 
Goods, Cosmetics &c. 


$2; Hai 
. an 7 where. Send to 


sic Hrall/@hicngo sts 


CURE". DEAF 


4 Proms Pa ge tg Sorin anil pa 
e Lb pay naturel dram. Envi RE: one. 


~ in positio: All conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. "Bend for! ioeereted be book with testimoni- 
als, FREE. Address F, HISCOX, 83 Broadway, N. Y. 


TO KOLOG Complete LADIES GUIDE 


Allee B. Stockham, M. D. 
Cloths $2.00, Morocco, $2.2" Sak VanY PUR-OD. Cleans. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Baabiohed 17, 


. DECKER, 118 Fast 14th Street,’ New York. 


ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 23d St.. N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 


sent C.O.D. 
the m’'fr for 


ee vibe 
ortable and 






































AUGUST 21, 1886. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 








R.H.MAGY & CO. 


14th St, Sixth Ave.,and 13th St, N.Y 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


Red Star Brand 
Wonderful Wearing 
VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR AND 
FINISH. 
TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE ONLY 
GOLD MEDALS AT UE iW TERNATIONAL EX- 


HIBITIONS AT VIENNA IN 1873, PARIS ds7s, 
AND NICE 1883. 

TO PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK OF 


EVERY SECOND YARD. a 
ENGLISH 


THESE GOODS ARE OF MANU- | 
FACTURE, 24 INCHES. WIDE, AND IN 39 DIF- 


FERENT COLORS. 


PRICE, 74c. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND MAIL 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Silks Reduced. 


100 pieces Black Dress Silks ...65c. and 75c. 
Former prices, 85¢. and $1.00, 


75 plone Black Dress Silks ........... 89c. 
teal value, $1.10 
125 pieces Black Cashmere Silks..... $1.00. 


Worth $1.35 
MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


BROADWAY & 14th St., New York. 


lowe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
Ryan’ Beauty 
, to the 
< CUTICURA 
* REMEDIES” 






ISFIGURING 
Itching 
and Infantile Hamors cured pads egies ra Remepirs. 


Humors, 


Humiliating Eruptions, 
Tortures, 


Eczema, Psoriasis, Scrofuia, 


Coriovra Resouvenr, the new bloéd — pnrifier, 
cleanses the bigod and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the canae 

Curtounaj the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflinmation, clears the Skin and Se alp, 
heals Ulcers, and restores the Tair. 

Cutiocra Soar, an exquisite Skin Beantifier is in- 
dispensable in treating Skin Disvases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiouna, 50c.; Soar, 25c.; 
Resonvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Deve any 
Curmtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

¢#™ Send for ‘“* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Sharp, Sudden, Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheumatic, 
and Nervons Pains instantly relieved by Curi- 


oupa Anti-Patn Praster. 5c. 


WASS 3 
aan," enn had 


BLACKING 





PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR 1T 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 


-~» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL, 
AT TITE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
GEO. H. WOOD & 20. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 





For 10 cents in 
stamps we will 
send a book con- | 
taining, First: 


the complete words of the Mikado. 
music of all the best songs, "Third: etchings of all 
the characters in the opera. These facts make it the 
best Mikado book published, but. we send with it ten 
beautiful chromo cards besides, not defaced by having 
advertisements printed on the pictures. 
Mack Publishing Company, 

528 & 530 Washington St., New York. 


SEND 5 °c IDEAL "i cthtes 
Sal 


Second: the 


Bene oe oars i Hair or burn $h hands. 
not Mr! Satisfactory. Ad- 
fr. 221 Fifth Avenue 


TS8) iy ACENTS WANTED! 


ave. SIGHT BY MAIL. 


Although you may be thous. 

ancs of miles away fro 
we can fit your ey on PE RFECTLY 
for Spectacles or Kye-G lasses. md for directions, 
FIELD GLASSES, SPY GLASSES AND TELESCOPES 
Of the most intproved constraéttion. 
boy bring seenery, &c., (5 to’? 5 times nearer 
ou than in reality. Send for Catalogue, 

QUEEN & CO., Opticians, 

924 Chestnut St., 


THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MAN.- | 


PHILADELPHIA, | 





DamelksSons 


IDRY-GOODS HOUSE.] 


Sash-Ribbon Sale, 


The grandest offering ever made in fine Sash 
Ribbons, all choice, fresh goods, and no relics of 


past seasons, Shades and Combinations for Sea- 


shore, Mountain, and Bvening Wear perfect. 


10-inch pure Silk very handsome Satin Surah 


Stripe Sash, every desirable color and combination, 


at 39. yard; this season’s price everywhere, $1.50. 

10-2nch French Silk Crepe Sash, in the follow- 
ing shades: White, Cream, Pink, Blue, Eeru, 
de., &e., at 39e. yard; 
price everywhere, $1.25 


Lenon, this season’s 


10-inch French Satin Stripe Sash in pang 
White, Cream, Pink, and Blue, 
this season's price everywhere, regi 


colors only 
29e. yard bY 


The balance of this great purchase we shall close 


out at the following nominal prices: 10¢., 15e., 
imported to sell at $1.00 yard : 


7 to 12 inches wide. 


BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N. Y. 


and 19. yard ; 


5 to en : 
~~ Soion 
\\ '() %G 


}) 
uN se 


Q > MS = 





This most exqnisite of Toilet Preparations. the vit 
tues of which have caused it to be in demanu in ail 
Civilized Cauntries, stands 

PRE-EMINENT FOR PRODUCINC A 

SOFT It is acknowledged by thousands of 

ladies who have used it daily for many 
years to be the only preparation that does not roughen 
| the skin, burn, chap, or leave black spots in the pores, 
| or otherdiscolorations. All concinde by saying: “Itis 
| the best pre- aration 
| for theskinI BEAUTI FUL od, ever 
used.” “It is the only article I can use without making 
my skin smart and rough.”+“ After having tried every 


article, | consider your Medicated Complexion Powder 
the best, and I cannot do withoutit.” Soid by alt Drug 


_ Geoas™ealers com PLEXION 


AWARE 


MARK. 



















This I Label ‘is on the Best Ribbon Made. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art; Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfluous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or, Ke- 
dueed ; the Form Developed ; Iil-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows. and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
hials (sealed), &c. 

MapamE L ATOUR, New York’s l’irst Cosmetique, 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. City 

Prof. Mc L van, of the College of Che’ »mistry, recom- 

| mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 
(Meution this Paper.) ’ 


LADIES 


At the Sea-side or Mountains, remember the won- 
derful cooling effect of Madame LEWENBERG’S 
PASTLILLES DE FLORENGE (white and tinted). 
Safest face powder or cream. For sallowness, 





Ronge Powder is not affected by perspiration or 


palling, Price 50 cenis. Ask Druggists and 
Fancy-Goods Dealers. 

N. B.—Sau ples and testimonials mailed free 
on receipt of postage stamp, by Mur. LEWEN- 
BERG, 258 West 23d St., N.Y. Mention Paper. 


Art Interchange, 


For JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, only 


ONE DOLLAR. 


This gives six issues of a 20-page paper; six pattern 
embroidery supplements, full size; also three very 
beantiful Colored Studies, viz: 

STUDY of SNOWBALLS; STUDY of DOGWOOD, 
double page; MARINE VIEW, by Epwarp Moran, 
double page. 

Sample ¢ “Opy with recent colored plate 20 cent 
ART INTERCHANGE ©@., 37 & 3) West 22d ‘Street, 

__Meation this paper. New York, 





Send six cents for postage, and receive, 
free, a costiv box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to more money 


right away than anything else in this 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 











| every skein. 





| beautiful.” 


JAS. PEARSALL & C0.’S 


Filo-F'loss 


(REGISTERED TRADE-MARK) 


unites the lustre of FLoss SILK with the divisi- 
bility of FILosELLE. It is dyed only in their 
Unfading Eastera Dyes, which are identical 
with the Colors in Ancient Persian and Indian 
Needlework. 
Unlike ordinary modern dyes, these 
(1) will bear Continued Exposure to Light 
without Fading or Changing, 
(2) will Wash, 
(3) are the same by Gaslight as by Daylight. 
Retail of Schools of Art Needlework and Stores through- 
out America and Canada. Wholesale also of the ad- 
a sip York and Phi pel rlphia Berlin Wool Houses. 
—The name LL’S$”’ and the 


nk Ns UNFADING EARS ES” are on 


No other is Genuine. 
qi mitations aboun d. 


Bridal Outfits. 
Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Sutts 
and l'nderwear. 











Laptes who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention wad. en to special orders. 


Lord & T aylor, 


Broadwav and Twentieth St.. 


DRY GODS FROM NEW voRK, 


Me earetally filed. LOWEST ‘PRICES 


Silks, Dress Goods, Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, Under- 
wear Linens, Sateens, &c. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Le Boutillier | Of 23d 
Street, 
Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 








Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness or sea-air. 
Shriver’s Patent Pro- 
cens. You can send 
by mail. 


&COMP’Y, 


yowr crape 


SHRIVE it 





833 Broadway, New York. 
Brooklyn: 306 Fulton St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 





- # STATEN ISLAND = 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CoO., 
5 and 7 John St., New York; 
1199 BROADWAY, N. Y.; 
279 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 


DYE, OLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods and Garments. 
Dyed without ripping 
by mail and express; 
free within city limits. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR and PRICE-LIST. 


PARKERS Gf ou STAMPING 


ee 
For meres on and Painting, 


100 ELEGANT PATTERNS. AND 
ONE COMPLETE ALPHABET. 


Tue VALUE ov rns Ovtrit is in Goop Usgrut Patrerns. 
‘Tuey are not a in of worthlees little patterne crowded to- 
gether on asingle sheet, but every pattern is useful. 
Illustrated a ogee of the Outfit FREE. 
By Mail S atlafaction Cuaranteed. 

ensington Ra ery Book. giving colors ot al flow- 
ers, 35cts.; Fancy Braid and Crotchet ee elegant pat- 
terns. locts. “Oneat and both books, $1. 
_ Direct to T. E. PARKER, ipa. Mass. 


SERKYS’ TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
nine Serkys, direct from the Orient. It is 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beantificr of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all: pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a gpecific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, eons | malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppressed ffypbles pecu- 
liar to women; gives instant relief. Invalnablator pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for it. 
Priee, 50c. and $1.00 per Hox. 
KYS’ TEA COMPANY, 54 West 23d St. ; 
And at VANTINE’S, 877 Broadway. New York. 
Wholesale Depot, 236 _Chureh St. 
fluous Hair permanently 


AUTY ee. Complexions bean- 


tified. The Form developed. 
Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 
“We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
—Gonry's Lapy'’s Book. 
MME, VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 

_ Con respondence conyjidential, Mention this paper. 


OMAN WANTEDss833 
for our business iu her loc: 


ity. Respomey house. Keferences exchanged’ Aditres« a 
once. AY BROS,, 14 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


Dressés Cleaned and 
Goods received and returned 
alsv, called for and delivered 





ALWAYS AHEAD!! 
_ st viset offered ! 
—T on 








) fs BLACK HEADS, 


Pete. age Freckles, Pit- 
A tings, Moles, and Super- 














LUNDBORGS 
PERFUMES. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S 
RHENISH COLOGNE. 


If you cannot obtain a dgh nent ov PER- 
FUMES AND BHENISH COLOGNE in 
vour vicinity, send your name and address for Price- 
jist to the manufacturers, YOUNG, LADD, & 
COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 








“THE MIKADO.” 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to 


our Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English 
Mikado Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 
No light opera has ever been produced in the United 
States that has equalled in popularity “The Mikado.” 


The original company to produce it mn this country 
was D'Oyley Carte’s English Company, selected there 
by Gilbert and Sullivan and sent to this country. We 
have issned, for distribution to our patrons who will 
send us wrappers as below, 
portraits of these 


a series of seven cabinet 


artists, in charaeter and costume, 
the finest photographic gelatine work ever produced 


They comprise : 
Geraldine Ulmar, as - - ‘'Yum-Yum.” 
Misses Ulmar, Foster, and St. Maur, as 

‘*Three Little Maids from School.” 

Kate Foster, as- - - ‘* Pitti-Sing.”’ 

George Thorne, as - - - - ‘*Ko-Ko.” 

Courtice Pounds, as - - ‘' Nanki-Poo.”’ 

Frederici, as - - -'*The Mikado.” 

Fred Billington, as ** Pooh-Bah.”’ 
Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents 
each, but to any one who uses our soap, and sends 
us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full 
post-office address, we whole 
postage paid, and free 


I. L. CRACIN & CO., 


No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE TO EACH SUBSCRIBER. 


A SEALING WAX CASKET containing two 
sticks of perfumed wax, taper and seal, any initial. 
Used altogether in fashionable corresponde nce, 


EHRICHS’ FASHION QUARTERLY, 


Subscription Price, 50 cents a Year. 
Issued at the beginning ot each season. OrRIGInaL 
STORIES AND Poms by the following well-known 
writers: Julian Hawthorne, Edgar Fawcett, 
Junius Hevri Browne, William Hi. Rideing, 
James Herbert Morse, Helen Compbell, 
Mary Lowe Dickinson, Abby Sage Richard- 
son, Leigh North, Florence Hallowell and 
thers, and A CoMPLETELY ILLUSTRATED GuIDE TO 
rae New York MARKET THE VERY Larvst Fasu 
IONS AND NOVELTIES ONLY ARE SHOWN FAL 
NUMBER READY SEPTEMBER Ist. 

THE FASHION PUBLISHING CO., 
{*. O. Box 3491. 18 Jacob St., New York. 


ETEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


THE LARCEST and BEST EQUIPPED inthe 


will send the 
of charge. 


Series 









RLD — 100 Instructors, 2005 Students last year. Thor- 
yugh Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Mu no and 
Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, Fr n, Ger- 
man and Italian Languages, English Branches, G nast ic 3 


ete. Tuition, $5 to $4); board and room wi th Steam H stent 
Electric Light, $45to $75 perterm. Fall Term begir 

tembe nt a yor Tinstrated Calentar, with er information, 
address, E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq., BOSTON, Mass. 


EVERY LADY SIIOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. Tr. TAYLOR’s 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 158th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 


— ‘THE NEW PATENT 
STAMPING WITH COLOR INDEX. 


Explanatory circulars supplied by the patentee 
M. BENDICK, 438 Broadway, N.Y. 
Mannfacturer of perforated patterns for Embroidery. 


EAFWESS tr Ca USES an CURE. by one 


who was deaf twenty-eight years. 
Treated by most of the noted specialists of the day 

with no benefit. Cured himse/s in three months, 

and since then hundreds of others by same process. 
A plain, simple and successful home treatment. Ad- 
dress T.S. PAGE, 128 East 26th St., New York City. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all afi- 
noving disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., NY 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINK,.......+.... esecccees $4 00 
HARPER'S WKEEKLY...........-.4.-- cocccss 408 
HARPER’S BAZAR .........002 ee eee ee ecewens 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE...........00050- 2 00 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks). ........10 00 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (One 


Number a 
week for 52 weeks)..... ‘ 


.15 00 


Postane Free to ail subscribers in the United Statea 


| and.Canada 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


















































IT DOESN'T KEEP. 
HOUSE-KEEPER (to new cook just imported). “ BrRivGeET, 
HOW DO THINGS KEEP IN THE NEW REFRIGERATOR?” 
BRIDGET. “WeLL, MUM, THEY ALL SEEM TO KAPE 
POORTY WELL BARRIN’ THE OICE, WHICH "PEARS TO MILT 
IVERY BLissib DAY,” 


BEFORE. 


AN’ GIT ONE O° THESE CITY 
BARBERS TER HACK OFF SOME 
O THIS HERE HAIR ‘FORE I 
HUNT UP COUSIN HIRAM. 


FACKTIZ 


NO CHARGE FOR CORKAGE, 


Country Groom (at hotel table). * See here, Mariar, 
this wine has got broken pieces of cork in it. What 
d’ye s’pose that means ?” 

Country Brive. “It must be the corkage, John; 
but I see by the bill of fare that they don’t charge no- 
thing for it. i So 
A VERY GOOD REASON 


* Pray sit down and dine with us,” said Mrs. Wilson 
to young Bigetah, who had just dropped in as the 
family of six sat down to dinner. 

* Oh no, thank yon,\I'd rather not,” replied the youth. 

“ And why vot 2?” pressed the hospitable lady. 

“Well, to tell you truth, if I did I should eat all 
there is on the table, and ark for more.” 

anetipiiamnie 


A SMALL MISTAKE. 


A young teacher in one of oar primary departments 
spent the greater part of an afternoon in describing 
the appearance and habits of the mole to her class. 
And when she had finished, she said, “* Now, children, 
1 want you all to try and remember what I have toid 
you, for I shall call upon one of you to repeat it to- 
morrow.” 

Accordingly on the morrow she began by asking, “s 
**What did I talk about yesterday ?” 

Up flew a dozen hands in the air, signifying) that 
the owners were ready with the answer. “You may 
tell me, Carrie,” said the young teacher, singling out a 
five-year-old who had seemed uncommonly eager to 
be singled, and the five-year-old, with a beaming smile, 
in a loud and cheerful voice, proclaimed, ** A wart!” 

ALES ~ Ae 

Jamie lived near a railroad crossing, and was present 
one day at an accident by which a car-load of pigs was 
upset. Telling his mother about 1t afterward, he said 
that a lot of men went around with sticks tipped with 
iron and prodded the poor things back into the car. 
“And I think,” he added, indignantly, “that it was 
cruel, when the poor pigs had just had such a shock to 
their nervous system !” 


——— 
A PHILOSOPHER. 


Sur. “You remember the old saying, Mr. Van Stur- 
geon, ‘ He who smokes thinks like a philosopher’ ?” 

He. “ Oh ya-as (puff), ] wemember it. And thaih is 
a good deal of (putf) twnth in that wemark too, mah 
deah Miss (puff) er—Smith. Whoevah said it said a 
dvvcid clayver thing.” 


HE 
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BY INDUCTION. 
UNC EPHUM (on retired list, basking in sunshine of 120°), “WELL, BRER 'POLEON, SO 
YOUR WATER-MILLIONS IS DONE RIPE ?” ‘ : : 
BRER ’POLEON. “lit! HOW YO’ KNOW DAT, BRER EPHUM, W’EN YOU SO HALT YO’ CAN'T 
HARDLY BUDGE ?” 
UNC EPHUM. “WELL, 1 RECKONS DEY Is, FUR I SEES HEAP ER STRANGE DARKIES 
"ROUN’ INQUIRIN’ FUR JOBS.” 





UNCLE ELEPHAD VISITS THE CITY. 


“RECKON I'D BETTER GO 








PAYING HIM HIS PROFIT. 


“VY, DOT's DIRT SCHEAP! I DOLE you voT,] bon’ 
MAKE TEN CENT PROFIT ON DOT IF I SELL UM AT DOT 
BRICE!” 

“WELLE, I PAY YOO TEN CENTEE PLOFIT AN’ TAKEE 
HATTE. ALLE LIGHT?” 


AFTER. 

“JINGO! JIMMINEDDY! 
HOW A LEETLE TOUCHIN’ UP 
BY THESE CITY CHAPS DOES 
BRING A FELLER'S GOOD P'INTS 
ouT!” 

‘ 


SHE. * THERE Is MY OLD FRIEND MAMIE WITH HER DEAREST FRIEND.” 
“T DON'T ADMIRE HER TASTE, YOU KNOW; HE'S AWEULLY¥ COMMON!” 
SHE. “On! I DON’T MEAN HIM—HE’S HER HUSBAND!” 
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IRREGULAR BUSINESS METHODS. 
UNCLE RASTUS (to grocer). “ MISTER SMIF TOLE ME TER COME HEAH AN’ GIT A SACK 
© FLOUR AN' A PLUG O’ TERBACKAH, AN’ YO' I8 TER CHARGE EM TER HIM.” 
GROCER (dubiously). “1 DON'T KNOW ABOUT THAT, UNCLE KasTUs, WAS IT A VERBAL 
ORDER THAT tIE GAVE YOU 2” : 
UNCLE RASTUS. “No, SAH; HE JES TOLE ME TEK GIT ‘EM 
TRUS’ A GEMMEN LIKE MisTER SMIP, Is YO"?” 


Yo' HAINT FRA‘\D TER 














